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Belt-driven Nash Hytor, operated “in éon- 
nection with a Vickery Feit Conditioner 


Nash 


VACUUM PUMPS AND { 


Some Interesting Facts Concerning the Noble & Wood Pulping Engine 


The following are a few of the results which have been determined’ by “actual test: 


RARER... TRADE out Hen xe oe 


One characteristic: a aaa Jecsan Bade uae. 

appeals ‘strongly to ‘the practical mill man is its*sim- 
plicity ‘of operation. Tt is &s easy to run as an electric © 
fan. “No\pump expert or skilled mechanic is needed. 

Other than lubrication, no attention is Enotes, 


Nash Hytors ‘cialbcpalie’ for ‘every’ vacuum requirement 
in the mill—for ‘removing condensation and air from 
flat Boxes, screens, suction rolls, felts, dryers and ‘similar 
ee: ~Bulletins-on request. ~ 


NASH’ énciitelieina COMPANY 
So. Norwalk Connecticut 


: N Engiand ; Western Representative 
te. “GH Gleteon, Rotingham Mr. T. HH. ae 
Bidg., Copley Square, Boston, Republic Bidg., — HMineis. 


tor 


COMPRESSORS 






Domestic Kraft pulp laps, 45% dry, fed into 1200 lb. pulper through chite from 
overhead, treated for beaters and dumped within ten minutes. ‘On _ thoroughly: ‘dty * 
2 Kraft, total ‘time elapsed was 21 mifiutes. ~~ 

On’ straight wood pulp furnish, 80% groundwood, 20% sulphite, a. 1200. ‘Wb. “engine 
ibighasduatite pulped thé: stock, ready for jordans, in 20 to 30 minutes. 

Many other equally good records are available upon request. 
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Vol. LXXXII, No. 17 


Thursday, April 29, 1926 


The Maeanne of the Paper Industry 


Sesqui-Centennial Paper Exhibit Arrangements 


Philadelphia Paper Trade Association Announces Detailed Plans for Forthcoming Exposition 
in Quaker City, Which Opens June 1 and Runs Until December—Replica of Ritten- 
house Mill in Germantown, the First Paper Mill in America, to Be One of the 
Principal Features—Hand Made Paper to be Produced on Old Molds 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuitaveLpHia, Pa., April 26, 1926—More than 3,000 manufac- 
turers, distributors, and converters of paper products, will be re- 
cipients of the interesting and educational brochure which has 
just been completed by the committee working on the coming 
Sesqui-Centennial Exhibit, to be made by the industry during the 
Exposition to open here in June. The Committee in charge of the 
Paper Exhibit, appointed by the Philadelphia Paper Trade Asso- 
dation, has the following associates on its list: Chairman Simon 
Walter, S. Walter, Inc.; Norbert A. Considine, Paper House of 
Pennsylvania; Morgan H. Thomas, Garrett-Buchanan Company; 
Arthur B. Sherrill, Riegel and Company, Inc., and David Lindsay, 
Jr, Lindsay Brothers. The Brochure was compiled by Harrison 
Elliott, who has been employed exclusively by the committee to 
gather data, and to supervise the management of the coming Paper 
Exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial. It was previously reported in 
these columns, through error, that Mr. Elliott was ass.ciated with 
the Simon Walter, Inc., staff. However, while Mr. lliott will 
be working in cooperation with Chairman Walter, he will not be 
connected with the firm, confining his time exclusively to the 
perfection of the Paper Exhibit, as a representative of the Paper 
Trade Association Committee working for the interests of the 
most comprehensive of paper displays ever before held. Mr. 
Elliott was, until the recent death of C. H. Clinton, of the Clinton 
Paper Company, a representative of that company, severing his 
connection to take over the work of the Paper Trade Association 
in developing the paper exhibit. 


In announcing the plans for the coming exhibit, as compiled 
in the brochure now being circulated among the trade, the Com- 
mittee states that the planned paper displays will give the manu- 
facturers, dealers and converters of paper products an excellent 
opportunity to educate the public in the industry, its methods of 
manuiacture, and the many uses to which these are put, along with 
the present expansive list of American made products. With an 
estimated attendance of 55,000,000, the coming Exposition will 
provide an unequalled opportunity for the display of paper and 
American methods of manufacture, and the visualizing of the 
industry in its various branches of production, distribution and 
variety of brands, makes and grades. The Brochure shows in 
detail the plans for the Paper Exhibit in the following compiled 
information assembled under its cover: 


Displays by modern manufacturers are to be arranged so as to 
present in an instructive way samples of various grades classified 
according to use; cerfain grades and their relation to permanency 
explained; illustrations of the treatment of paper for different 
purposes; articles showing the range of the uses of paper; by 
lighting show the formation of different sheets, opacity and trans- 


lucency, also laid and wove; show the many finishes and the sort 
of printing done on each surface; samples of paper made before 
the invention of bleach as compared with a modern example of a 
brilliant white, including a wide range of color effects, also show 
surface treatment for color effects, as coating and marbling. 


Rittenhouse Mill to Be Erected 


A reproduction of the Rittenhouse Mill, built in 1690 in Ger- 
mantown, the first paper mill in America. This mill enjoyed a 
monopoly of paper making for the first ten years of its existence 
and during that period William Bradford, the printer, owned a 
fourth interest and took the entire output. The de@d covering 
the property cites the boundary as beginning at a spruce tree, 
highly significant, for at that time rags were scarce and here was 
the greatest and most abundant raw material unrecognized at the 
very door of the mill. There will also be on exhibition copies of 
correspondence which will give a side light on the extent of the 
business transacted, six or seven reams of sheets about 20 x 30 
was considered a large order. The original mill structure was 
swept away by a freshet in 1700 and William Penn was active in 
petitioning the Colonists to help William Rittenhouse and his son 
Claus in rebuilding. 

Hand-Made Paper to Be Produced 

During the exposition hand-made paper will be produced in the 
replica, made on old molds and perhaps with the old Rittenhouse 
watermarks. There will be bits of historical material on view; 
such as a history of the mill, written in fine script on paper 
produced by the mill prior to 1699. Specimens as formed in 
ponds and streams, also examples of paper made by wasps. These 
are the earliest form of paper. Nature showed man the way of 
the wood-pulp process long before he was ready for it. Papyrus, 
tapa and the sozalled rice paper, showing wherein they differ 
in forifiation froni:modern paper. Examples showing the differ- 
ence between each nation’s product and their chief characteristics. 
Reaumur‘s essay (1719) on wasp-made paper, the first recorded 
suggestion of the use of wood as a paper making material. Speci- 
mens of paper made in 1765 from wood and various plant fibers. 
Samples of other early experiments. 

A Chronology of Paper-Making: From the invention by the 
Chinese to its manufacture in England. 

Paper-Making in Pennsylvania: A list of nearly one hundred 
important events in the development of the industry. 

Experiments with Wood-Pulp: Brief citations to show the 
work which led up to the making of a sheet of commercial value. 

Ben Franklin’s Treatise 

Benjamin Franklin’s Treatise on Paper-Making: 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Construction to Begin on Anglo Canadian Milk 


Production Expected to Amount to 500 Tons of News Print Per Day When Operating at Fy} 
Capacity by End of 1927—Cost of the New Mills Estimated at $7,000,000—Quchec 
Government Creates More Forest Reserves—Canadian Paperboard Issue 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., April 26, 1926—Tenders for dredging and 
filling work on the St. Charles River, near Quebec, preliminary 
to the erection of the new mills of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., are now in hand, and it is expected that con- 
tracts will be awarded during the present month. The cost of this 
preliminary work is estimated at about $1,000,000. Actual work 
on the construction of the mill is to be started early in May, on the 
return of Frank Clarke, who is arriving in Canada this week from 
England, after conferring with the Rothermere interests connected 
with the new pulp and paper mills. The cost of the mills is esti- 
mated at $7,000,000: When operating at full capacity by the end 
of 1927 the production will be 500 tons of news print per day. 


More Forest Reserves 


The Quebec Government has created two new forest reserves, 
one comprising the Upper St. Maurice district and the other being 
in the Lake St. John district along the Aschamouchouan River, 
in proximity to timber limits recently leased by auction. 

An area of 1,500 square miles of timber limits belonging to the 
Crown will be set aside for conservation purposes and, in accord- 
ance with the legislation enacted at the two last sessions, these 
timber limits can only be exploited under direct control of the 
officials of the Lands and Forest Department. In fact, an inven- 
tory of the two reserves chosen will be started within a few weeks. 
While the main object in creating these reserves is to preserve 
the natural resources against the ordinary exploitation carried out 
by private interests, another reason is also to meet the require- 
ments of pulp and paper mills located in the vicinity. 


Paperboard Company’s Issue 


The Canadian Paperboard Company, Ltd., has just offered for 
public subscription $300,000 of 7 per cent cumulative redeemable 
preferred stocks. The proceeds are to be used in part to liquidate 
capital expenditures made at the plants of the company, and for 
general corporation purposes. Canadian Paperboard owns and 


operates plants at Montreal, Frankford, Ont., and Campbellford, 
Ont. 


Owns Groundwood Mill at Frankford 


The company owns its own groundwood pulp mill at Frankford, 
which supplies a considerable part of its groundwood require- 
ments. In addition it owns the entire capital stock of the Quinze 
and Trent Valley Power Company operating plants at Frankford 
and Campbellford with an installed capacity of 4,000 h.p. and an 
ultimate capacity of 6,000 h.p. 


Controlled by Northern Paperboard Co. 


The company is itself controlled by the Northern Paperboard 
Company, Ltd., a holding company which also controlled the Tide- 
water Paperboard Company. The offering price of the present 
issue is $100 per share, with a bonus of % share of Northern 
Paperboard common with each share of Canadian Paperboard 
preferred. 


Late Spring Delays Drives 


The backward spring in the Province of Quebec is causing con- 
siderable delay to the lumbering interests, for, with actual cutting 
completed by about March 15, the piles of timber remain stacked 
in mountainous heaps awaiting the disappearance of the ice that 
covers the lakes, rivers and creeks throughout the lumbering dis- 
trict. During the last day or two a thaw has set in, but it is not 


expected that drives will be under way till about the secon 
week in May. There is still about three feet of snow in th 
forests, and sleighs are being used. 


R. N. Miller to Study News Print in Brazil 


Mantson, Wis., April 26, 1926—R. N. Miller of the pulp anj 
paper staff of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory here leays 
April 27 to enter the employ of the Paulista Railway Company of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Mr. Miller's connection with the Brazilian 
company is a result of the work on the pulping of eucalyptus wood 
for news print paper which was carried on under his direction jy 
December. This investigation was successfully concluded with 
the running on the presses of a local news paper of a roll of 
the eucalyptus paper. The eucalyptus logs were brought to Maii- 
son for pulping trials by Dr. Edmundo de Navarro, chief forester 
for the Paulista Railway Company mentioned above and for the 
state of Sao Paulo. The Brazilian company owns large planta- 
tions of eucalyptus which they have hitherto used only for rail- 
road ties and poles, products for which this fast growing wood 
may be grown in from 7 to 15 years. 

Mr. Miller's first undertaking will be to survey the possibilities 
of manufacturing news print at Rio Claro, Sao Paulo, where the 
eucalyptus plantations are located. Assurance of adequate fuel, 
water, transportation, and power as well as harmony with trade 
customs, will be gained before the erection of a mill is considered. 
If the building of a pulp and paper mill is justified, Mr. Miller 
will be in charge of the planning, erection, and operation of a 
mill with an initial capacity of 50 tons of news print per day. As 
the plantations already growing at Rio Claro are sufficient w 
supply a 150-ton mill permanently and as the raw material is well 
suited to the manufacture of these grades, book and bond papers 
would be considered later. 

Two species of eucalyptus were pulped in the Madison trials. 
One of these gave entire satisfaction when pulped by the sulphite 
process, a process which will incidentally be equally suitable for 
pulping the hardwoods of North America when the supply of 
spruce is exhausted. It is expected that at first the proposed mill 
would operate on eucalyptus saligna, the species which was pulped 
most successfully and that other species known to be better 
adapted to pulping would be subjected to mill trials and included 
in the production later. 

Mr. Miller joined the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory 
in 1921 and has been engaged almost entirely on sulphite investi- 
gations. He is vice-chairman of the sulphite committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Make Survey in Cowlitz River Valley 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorttXgp,Ore., April, 26, 1926—The Backus-Brooks paper m- 
terests of Minneapolis, Minn., are making a. survey in the state 
of Washington in the Cowlitz river valley, to determine the 
feasibility of building in Cowlitz river canyon near Mayfield, a 
large dam in connection with the $1,500,000 hydro-electric plant 
projected by that concern. Utilization of the electric energy to 
be generated in operation of paper, pulp and other wood products 
industries is contemplated by the promoters. A crew of thirty- 
five men is employed under direction of R. D. Thomas, engineet 
for the Backus-Brooks interests. Ultimate developments o! in- 
dustries that will aggregate investments of from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000, are dependent upon the report of these investigations. 
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Our Complete Chlorine Service 


DECISION of far-reaching benefit to the chlorine industry was the 
final ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
Mathieson Multiple-Unit Tank Car. 


This ruling has placed the Multiple-Unit Car permanently on a tank- 
car basis and has thus made available to manufacturers of Liquid 
Chlorine and other liquefied gases a flexible and economical means of 
maintaining shipping and storage reserves. It will permit the general 
extension of our practice of accurate weighing and frequent inspection 
which has proven so advantageous to the consumer; it assures the car- 
riers of two methods of transporting.liquefied gases in tank cars which 
may be expected to increase this traffic; and it has made liquefied 
chlorine gas available to the consumer in containers of four sizes, 
according to his requirements. 


To-day the Mathieson Company owns and operates 120 of the special 
tank-cars required for transporting Liquid Chlorine, 75 of the multiple- 
unit type and 45 of the Class V or single-unit type, in addition to its 
equipment of many thousands of the two sizes of chlorine cylinders. 


We thus offer, by reason of the Company’s foresight and present re- 
sources, a complete service on Liquid Chlorine adapted to the consum- 
er’s varying needs and to all conditions of supply and demand. 


Sg MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK .CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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(Deal Direct with} Neate anufacturer | 


Caustic Soda-Liquid Chlorine Ee SodaAsh~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda Modified Virginia Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia Aqua Ammonisa 
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Broader Request for Papers in Philadel phi 


Practically All Grades Benefit by General Expansion of Industrial Activities—Local Dis'ributo 
and Manufacturers of Fine Papers Coopcrate in Business Stimulation Methods — 
Coarse Paper Specialties More Active—Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26, 1926—While the weather’s turn 
to more springlike temperature may have had much to do with 
the betterment that took place in the paper market in the week 
just passed, there were indications that industrial activities have 
been assuming a broader scope and with the expansion the de- 
mand for all grades of paper proportionately extended. This was 
particularly true for those specialties consumed by the manufac- 
turing industries. The livelier demand was productive of more 
enthusiasm among the distributors and although the paper market 
has suffered from the retarded spring business it is now believed 
that orders will expand as the month’s closing days approach. 


Fine Papers Hold Steadily 


Although there is much room for improvement in the fine paper 
market, the dealers report a fairly well maintained demand, despite 
the many drawbacks of a belated spring business activity in the 
industrial world. The small lot buying which has been the 
dominating factor of the past few weeks continues, and has been 
within recent days slightly extended. Much of the consumption 
of the present day paper from the fine grades is in the lines used 
by the direct mail advertising trade. The growth of direct-mail 
advertising offers a rich field for the distributor of fine papers 
and the business is being rapidly cultivated among the local dis- 
tributors with excellent co-operation from the manufacturers. 
Many of the local distributors are affiliated with the advertising 


fraternities of the Quaker City, and with the various business 


organizations consuming large quantities of paper, or who are 
identified with commercial enterprises where paper plays an im- 
portant factor of sales promotion. The local distributors, in co- 
operation with the manufacturers, are giving educational talks, 
demonstration lectures, and actual work exhibitions, showing the 
results of effective paper combinations in conjunction with adver- 
tising, sales promotion, and other means of business stimulation 
where paper is an essential factor, before the various trade bodies, 
resulting in increased patronage of the paper houses. 


Specialties in Coarse Papers Active 


With the broadening of activity in the manufacturing industries, 
the coarse paper market is assuming a more active trend for 
specialties consumed by these enterprises. The retail paper con- 
sumption has dwindled to a hand to mouth type, with sales con- 
fined chiefly to the department stores. The manufacturing indus- 
trics, on the other hand, have been buying mure freely of the 
general lines of specialties ordinarily of seasonal demand and this 
year somewhat retarded because of the belated spring resumption 
of operations in the local commercial world. 


Paper Stock Market Quiet 


There has been very little demand for paper stock throughout 
the past two weeks and with present orders few and far between, 
the market is exceedingly dull. While the common grades are more 
plentiful there is very little accumulation of the higher grades 
and prices on the latter are holding firmly. The cheaper stocks 
in both papers and rags have been reduced to an attractive price 
but buyers are lacking. Brokers who in more prosperous times 
are at this season on the road have been confining their time to 
offices, and whatever business is -to be had is secured by mail 
rather than by the customary itinerary of the mills at this season. 

All the well known local mills are reported on full time opera- 
tion, with the greatest activity in the book paper manufacturing 









Stock Market Dull 


plants. Board mills have been able to continue their full tip 
schedule but prices have been sticking around the lower levels , 
the past few weeks, following a.reduction to attractive prices ; 
the early days of March. Builders papers and felts have be 
more active with the open weather and the spring building. May 
facturers have been speeding up production in all the grades 
roofing sheathing and board to meet the needs of the building 
trades in this section of the state and in the Camden and adjac J 
territory where property has been quickly developed since th 
construction of the Philadelphia~-Camden bridge, now about ; 
be opened to public traffic. 


Advertising Graduates Visit Strathmore Mills 


The recent graduates of the Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Journalism, of the Poor Richard Club, were the 
guests of the local distributors of the Strathmore payers, on, 
tour of educational benefit to the young men and women forn- 
ing the group during the week, when, with the paper men, they 
motored to the mills of the Strathmore Paper Company, at 
Woronoco, Mass. There were four young men and an equi 
number of women graduates in the party. With President Nor- 
bert Considine, of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, and his 
brother associate, R. J. Considine; Leon Beck, of the Charles 
Beck Paper Company; Mr. Garrett, of the Raymond & McNutt 
Company, and Jack Lutz, of the W. B. Saunders Company, in- 
structor at the school, they made the rounds of the Strathmore 
Mills, were entertained by the officials and executives, and after 
a four day sojourn in the Mill City, returned home today with 
a broader knowledge of the paper industry through practical con- 
tact with its manufacture. The party left here on Friday, and 
included three of the local distributors jointly conducting the 
educational trip. 


Philadelphia Increases Rag Importations 


Philadelphia for several years has been receiving heavy importa- 
tions of rags from Eurore, Egypt, Morocco, Japan and China, 
and the latest statistics now available for 1925 show the vast 
increase which took place in the passing year in this grade of 
trade product. The importations of cotton rags during 1925 ag- 
gregated 572,431,511 pounds, valued at $15,828,320, as compared 
against 507,263,043, valued at $11,883,385 in 1925, and showing a 
net gain of 65,168,468 pounds, valued at $3,944,935. The annual 
imports of the United States exceeds 1,000,000 bales, the greatest 
number being unloaded at the Port of Philadelphia. Pier 8 
South often has as high as 40,000 bales stored, to say nothing ot 
the thousands of bales placed in public warehouses in most in- 
stances ready for immediate absorption by manufacturers. The 
greatest quantity of rags is absorbed by the manufacturers of felt 
roofing papers, while fiber product mills consume the next largest 
portion for conversion of packing containers, while the balance 
is used in various other industries. The higher grades of regs are 
diverted to the paper mills, through local brokers, or by direct 
importation. In its report on the rag importations, the local au- 
thorities state that if it were not for the importation of these rags 
the cost of paper making in the United States would be pro- 
hibitive. The cheap labor in foreign countries permits the grading 
of mixed rags in larger number of classifications than in this 
country. These European methods of packing permit of seven 
or eight old white cotton whereas in America there are but two, 
with corresponding number in waste material as reported by the 
importers. While Europe in normal times is a larger import:r of 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Diagram showing the Vickery Doctor on Vickery 
Sasmeete, designed for dryer installations. Note that 
the doctor may be easily raised from the dryer sur- 
face by means of the hand crank. When contact is 
restored it automatically returns to the correct pres- 
sure. 


Doctor 
_for Dryers 


The Vickery Doctor automatically 
maintains the correct pressure along ev- 
ery inch of the dryer shell regardless of 
machine frame vibration, temperature dif- 
ferences, wear of the blade or length of 
span. It is entirely self-adjusting. It 
cannot score the surface. 


The saving in steam from keeping 
dryer shells in perfect condition for max- 
imum heat transfer quickly pays for a 
complete installation of Vickery Doctors 
on top and bottom dryers. 


Ask us to tell you more about the Vick- 
ery Doctor and the new Vickery Sup- 
j¢rts fer dryer application. 


Bird Machine Company 
South Walpole Massachusetts 


9142 
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Paper Demand In Toronto Somewhat Slowe 
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Mills, However, Are Reported as Operating at Production Capacity and Lull in the Re:juest fy 
Paper is Regarded as Only Temporary—Export Business in Paper Is Unusually Good 
—Northern Paperboard Co., Ltd., Incorporates for $3,000,000 


> [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., April 26, 1926.—Business in the paper trade was 
not quite up to the usual mark during the past week and_ jobbers 
were somewhat at a loss to account for the temporary decline. 
One wholesaler stated that it was owing to the turmoil at Ottawa 
over the budget and the proposed new tariff regulations, which 
have somewhat disturbed business although the paper trade is not 
directly concerned. Interests allied with the automobile line, on 
which the customs duty has been reduced substantially, aré*miuch 
affected and agitated over the outcome and this has caused some- 
what of a reaction in other industries. 


Paper mills continue to operate, however, at practically pro- 
ductive capacity and it has been said that this is due to a large 
export business. Investigation, however, shows that there is no 
more paper than usual shipped out of the country and* that ordi- 
nary consumption is going on at home. The usual channels of 
trade will, it is expected, flow fuller within a few days as soon as 
the tariff talk and excitement at Ottawa subsides. The paper bag 
trade is quiet at the present time and paper box makers are 
rather slack. 

The Howard Smith Paper Mills state that the export business 
continues good and the management is hopeful that this condi- 
tion will continue’ throughout the present year, The firm also 
report that the blotting paper business has shown good returns 
and, it is understood, that the earnings of the company for the 
first quarter of the present year show a considerable improvement 
over the corresponding period of 1925. -For a long time the com- 
pany was busy expanding its plants and invested ‘something over 
two million dollars in a comparatively short time in new timber 
limits, new machinery and new buildings. One of the troubles in 
the past was want of reserve to take care of special developments 
and lack of working capital. It is said that the new policy of the 
management will afford adequate allowance of earnings to make 
provision for emergencies so that earnings available for dividends 
may be taken care of on a more conservative basis. 

The company has just issued an attractive calendar which illus- 
trates the art of paper-making in all its details. There are shown 
the logs in their course down the river, the sorting, the beater 
rooms, the wet and dry ends of paper machines and finally the 
inspection and counting of sheets. The different lines of paper 
turned out by the company’s plants are also demonstrated in the 
sheets of the calendar and a short description is given of each. 


New Holding Company Formed 


The Northern Paperboard Company, Limited, incorporated with 
a capital of $3,000,000, is a holding company for the interests of 
the Canadian Paperboard Company, Limited, with mills at Mont- 
real, Que., Frankford, Ont., and Campbellford, Ont. The North- 
ern Paperboard Co., Limited, has just acquired a paperboard mill 
at Norwich, Conn., and will operate the same. An issue of $300,- 
000, seven per cent, cumulative, redeemable preferred stock of the 
Canadian Paperboard Company is being made to liquidate capital 
expenditures at the plants of the company and for general cor- 
porate purposes. The Canadian units of the organization are now 


equipped to turn out one hundred and fifteen tons daily of paper- 
board, containerboard and allied products, which capacity will 
shortly be increased to one hundred and fifty-five tons daily. The 
Tidewater Paperboard Company, Norwich, Conn., which is now 
controlled by the Northern Paperboard Company, has a present 
capacity of one hundred tons and an ultimate capacity of two 
The offering of the present issue 


hundred and fifty tons daily. 


is one hundred dollars per share with a bonus of one-half shy 
of the Northern Paperboard Co. common with each Share 9f 
Canadian Paperboard Company preferred. 
Pulpwood Drives Are Beginning 

The annual drives of pulpwood logs to the paper mills » 
Northern Ontario will begin in a few days, the recent wan 


weather clearing the streams and lakes of ice. 


The cut has bes 


heavier than at first expected and, with good water conditions, th 


mills are assured of an ample supply of raw material, 


pulpwood market is a little stiffer than it has been on all wo 
except poplar and contracts are being made with settlers { 
summer peeled wood. All the winter camps have been closed anf 


the men_will be principally engaged on the drives. 


There is yy 


abundant supply of labor and wages are practically the same q 


last. year. 


The rail¥e 


quantities of wood. 


considerable su 


in the north are also shipping out larg 
news print mills are contracting { 


jes and the. outlook is bright owing to th 


favorable position" ®f the news print market and the forthcoming 
increase in tonnage at various points? Jweontinuation of the go 
demand for pulp is also encouragingeand prices are firmly main 


tained. 


financing and marketing of the product. 


.. 

Strawboard Mill for the West 
An effort is being made to establish a straw paper board indus 
try in Alberta and public meetings have been held at which ai 
dresses have been delivered. J. Bache-Wiig outlined the proces 
of which he is the originator, and B. W. Green gave plans fc: 


Drumheller interests are 


actively endeavoring to have the proposed manufacturing plant 


established there, but Messrs. Bache-Wiig, McKee and Green, wh 


are organizing the $75,000 company, would like to locate in Ei. 
monton if a site near the municipal power plant can be securel 


from the city. 


“We are going to locate the initial plant in Al- 
berta,” Mr. McKee stated recently, “but it will depend on negoti~ 


tions in the near future what point we will decide upon.” 
New Paper Mill Is Under Way 
The Weiner-Brownell Pulp and Paper Company is erecting 2 


new paper mill at St. Boniface, Man. 


Excavation has started ani 


partial construction of one section of the building to be erected 


continues in spite of the fact that final plans for the mill hav: 


not yet been completed. Mr. Weiner and Mr. Brownell are work 


ing in conjunction with W. D. Barker, managing-director of th 
Northern Engineering and Development Company, Limited, in th 
completion of the plans. 


Widest Machine Now Operating ; 
The world’s widest paper machine, which produces a sheet 245 


inches in width, began producing at Kenora Paper Mills, Kenora 
Ont., a few days ago. 
operation by the Backus-Brooks interests at Kenora, the first ont 
being 234 inches wide which held the world’s record until the 
present Fourdrinier claimed the honor. 
gets into real running form, the output of the plant at Kenora 
will be about 270 tons of newsprint per day. 


This makes the second machine put 2 


When the new machine 


Thunder Bay Company Expanding 
The Thunder Bay Paper Company, Port Arthur, Ont., has begu' 


excavations for the new addition to the plant. 
struction material is already on the ground. New plans of the 
company call for the purchase of one hundred acres of land i 


(Continued om page, 64)... ae 
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ar TH effect of sizing upon the qual- with sizing processes has given them 
ity of paper is far reaching. In a fund of knowledge that is willingly 


a fact it is a “‘key’’ process. placed at your disposal. They will 
7 LHe cooperate in every way to secure the 
otis The recognized importance of sizing best results from the De Cew patented 


necessitates the use of a dependable size izing process in conjunction with 
—such as Kalbfleisch Rosin Size has Kalbileech Chemicals. : = 


‘al roved itself to be. 

cd . They welcome the opportunity to 
has Equally valuable is Kalbfleisch service. confer with you on points of Quality, 
a“ The long experience of their Engineers Economy and Service. 


| the ° 


245 


: KALBFLEISCH 


the 


F Corporation 


a 200 Fifth Ave., New York 

con Factories 

the wnnentvenia Kalamazoo, Michigan Chattanooga, Tennessee 
d in ee day York Elizabeth, New Jersey Waterbury, Connecticut 











Important details of its extensive developments in Gourse of 
construction in Canada have just been made public by the Inter- 
national Paper Company. The company is constructing on the 
Gatineau river at a cost of approximately $20,000,000, a paper 
mill and hydro-electric development which, when completed, will 
produce 500 tons of news print paper a day and will make avail- 
able at all times 200,000 horsepower. Of this electrical output, 
35,000 horsepower will be required to furnish power for the paper 
mill and the remainder will be available for sale to other con- 
sumers. Until demand appears for this surplus it will be used to 
produce heat for drying and other purposes in the paper mill. 
Altogether, about 6,000 men will be employed this summer in the 
construction of the paper mill, the two power houses and dams 
and the 60-mile storage lake and dam which comprise the Gatineau 
project. Construction work will require about 490,000 cubic yards 
of excavation, principally rock, 358,000 cubic yards of concrete 
work, 14,890 tons of reinforcing and structural steel and nearly 
9,000,000 brick. 

Power Development at Chelsea 


The first of the power developments and the one that is most 
advanced is at Chelsea. A dam of 109 feet maximum height is 
being built across the Gatineau at Chelsea Island, which will make 
available at all times 73,300 horsepower. The entire length of the 
dam, together with the power house of which it is a part, will be 
1,600 feet. Provision is to be made for the installation of four 
30,000 h.p. turbines and generators, three of which will be installed 
during the present year. 

The dam will back the water upstream for a distance of 12% 
miles, creating a lake of 2% square miles in area. In order to 
raise the water to this elevation, it will be necessary to relocate 
at a higher level some five miles of the Gatineau Branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, together with the public highway. 

It is estimated that this work will employ over a thousand men 
throughout the summer and will require 200,000 cubic yards of rock 
excavation, 158,000 cubic yards of concrete, 1,500 tons of reinforc- 
ing steel, 1,640 tons of structural steel, and 1,500,000 brick. 


Power Development at Farmers’ Island 


The second of the power developments is at Farmers’ Rapids 
about three-quarters of a mile below Chelsea Island. A dam is 
being constructed which, including power house and wing walls, 
will have a total length of 4,800 feet, and a maximum height of 
75 feet. Provision also has been made for four 21,000 h.p. tur- 
bines and generators, three of which, it is expected, will be 
installed this year. Completion of this particular project will re- 
quire 190,000 cubic yards of excavation, nearly all solid rock, 
135,000 cubic yards of concrete masonry, 2,750 tons of reinforcing 
and structural steel and 1,400,000 brick. 

On the Upper Gatineau 

On the Upper Gatineau the International Paper Company also 
has a dam under construction which will create a vast storage 
lake of 64,000 acres water surface and having a usable capacity of 
83,500,000 cubic feet. This huge reservoir will be 60 miles long 
and will drain an area of 6,200 square miles. The dam is being 
erected 35 miles above Maniwaki. The increase of the low water 
flow made possible by this storage lake provides for the suc- 
cessful exploitation of the Chelsea and Farmers’ Rapids sites for 
power purposes. 


News Print Mill at West Templeton 


In addition to the developments on "the Gatineau River, the 
International Company also have under way near West Temple- 
ton, on the Ottawa River, a news print mill with an initial capacity 
of 500 tons daily. The present installation consists of four paper 
machines which will operate at over 1,000 feet per minute, the 
width of the paper passing over the roll being 256 inches. Ground 
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I. P. Co. Development In Canada 


wood and sulphite pulp plants will be built adjoining ti ¢ mijj to 
insure the paper machines with a plentiful supply of pul). Buijg. 
ings to be erected in this develoment will cover a groun area of 
470,000 square feet. 






SESQUI PAPER PLANS 


(Continued from page 23) 


the making of paper in long sheets after the Chinese manner. 
Immediately followed by the invention of the paper machine dy 
Robert in 1799, which was to produce paper in an endless we 
and which effected a revolution in printing. 

First Paper Machine in America: On view a book printed on 
the first machine-made paper produced in this country. 

First Straw and Wood Papers: History and specimens dis. 
played. 

Watermarks: A comprehensive exhibit from the primitive to the 
elaborate modern portrait marks struck off to commemorate great 
events. © 

Curiosities of Paper-Making: Odd and curious bits of his- 
torical material connected with the progress of the industry. 

Literature of Paper-Making: Old and rare books, text books, 
government publications and files of trade papers. 

Pictures of Mill Interiors: Ancient and modern compared, 
showing the development of paper making methods. 

Motion Pictures of Paper-Making: From the logging opera- 
tions to the delivery of the printed product, making a popular 
and interesting presentation of the entire process of manufacture. 

Testing Devices: An extensive showing of the various machines 
employed in testing paper. Pamphlets of the work done by the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. 

Specimens of Experimental Paper: The work done at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Forest Service. 

This plan presents in general the scope of the exhibit ands 
open to suggestion. It will be appreciated if members of the 
industry will lend material of special interest. 



























































































United Paperboard Co. Gets Insurance 

Employees of the United Paperboard Company, Inc., 171 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City, have joined with the executives of 
that company in acquiring a group life insurance policy which 
provides for the protection of 765 lives for a total coverage of 
$1,502,500. 

The policy, which was issued by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, is of the contributory type, the employees paying a part 
of the premiums and the United Paperboard Company assuming 
the remainder of the cost. All workers earning more than $250 
a month are protected for $5,000, those earning from $200 to 
$250 are eligible to $3,000 and those whose wages are trom $10 
to 200 a month are protected for $2,000. Policies for $1,000 are 
provided for those who receive less than $100 a’ month. 

Medical examinations were not required, this because of the 
large number of persons included in the group and all workers 
were eligible, irrespective of their ages, excepting those over 65 
who have been in the employ of the company less than 10 years. 
For these insurance of $500 was provided. 



























Downingtown Co. Gets New Board Machine 


DowNinctown, Pa., April 26; 1926—The Downingtown Paper 
Company has purchased a new seven cylinder board machine and 
pumps and Jordans to go with this machine from the Shartle 
Brothers Machine Company of Middletown, Ohio: 

The new machine will have several new features incorporated 
in it. 
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“ * Calender Roll Lubrication 
‘ture, 

hines , 

BS Ae . To insure full production calender rolls require 

the ice, ee ri very complete and constant lubrication. 


The standard Bowser-Richardson-Phenix units 
for calender roll lubrication can be individually en- 
; gineered to fit any requirements. Whether it be a 
sof a battery of rolls, such as is here illustrated, or 
i whether it be only one machine, Bowser lubrica- 
tion engineers can supply the exactly-right sys- 
ia j : - tems that will insure adequate and economical lu- 
” BJ brication—for dryer rolls as well as calender. 


S.F. .BOWSER. & COMPANY, Inc. 


ars. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


wa | LUBRICATORS~-OIL FILTERS ~ OILING SYSTEMS~ACCESSORIES 
OIL STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., receives 
frequent requests for information regarding the possible use of 
plant fibers, such as sugar cane (bagasse), corn stalks, bamboo, 
and the various straws and grasses, for pulp and paper manu- 
facture. Its investigations of these materials have not been very 
extensive, but the indications are that the pulping of these fibers 
for print paper manufacture is not economical under present con- 
ditions in this country. 

Unfortunately none of the plant materials pulped were found 
very suitable for news print. Even when the groundwood pulp 
shortage becomes more acute and the price of pulpwood increases 
to the point where the fibrous plants can compete with spruce, 
balsam, and hemlock, the news print market, which with the 
exception of paper board is the largest market in the paper indus- 
try, will probably not be opened to these materials. Some of the 
fibers can be pulped and made into fairly good grades of book, 


magazine, lithograph, and writing papers which under favorable - 


economic conditions can compete with papers made from the 
standard pulp materials. Practically the only use any of the 
fibrous plants find at the present time in the paper industry, how- 
ever, is in the manufacture of corrugated board, the cheaper board 
products, and specialties. 

The chief difficulties standing in the way of the economic utiliza- 
tion of fibrous plants and waste crop products as pulp materials 
are the following. The cellulose suitable for pulp contained in 
such materials is usually in such small amounts or is so difficult 
to purify that the cost is prohibitive. Many of the plant stalks 
contain large percentages of pith. The pulp produced from them 
is weak and requires high chemical consumption. Because of the 
bulkiness of the raw material, the yield from a digester charge is 
small as compared to the yield for wood pulp. The difficulties of 
collection and the high costs of transportation limit the amount 
of material available. As most of the fibrous plants are seasonal 
crops, facilities must be provided for the storage of a large 
volume of stock in order to permit the paper mill to operate 
throughout the year. The susceptibility of the material to decay 
adds greatly to the costs and difficulties of storage. The fire 
hazard is also very great. 

A summary of the pulping characteristics of the more important 
fibrous plants and waste crop products, as determined by trial 
runs at the Forest Products Laboratory, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and one or two commercial mills, is given below. 


Straw 


By ordinary pulping processes two types of pulp can be made 
from the common varieties of straw, one a bleachable material 
suitable for book and magazine paper and the other a fairly tough 
product adapted to the manufacture of wrapping papers and con- 
tainer board. The latter is especially valuable in the manufacture 
of egg-case board and corrugated board. The standard straw 
for board is wheat straw, although oat, rice, rye, and flax straw 
could be used. Flax straw can be made into a very tough paper, 
almost as good as currency paper, but the process is rather ex- 
pensive, and the cost of the raw material is high. 

Hemp 

Hemp fiyings, the waste of the rope industry, can be used in 
the manufacture of a very thin, strong, opaque paper known as 
“Bible” paper. Hemp hurds can be pulped and run into book 
paper. 

Jute 

Jute fiber is used extensively in the manufacture of wrapping 
and tag paper. The product is of excellent strength and durabil- 
ity, second only to hemp. As jute is not a pure cellulose fiber but 
is a ligno-cellulose, the paper can only be bleached to a bright 
yellow’ color which places certain limitations on its use. Jute 
fiber comés to a paper maker in the form of waste twine and 
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Some of the Possible Fibers For Paper Making 


burlap. The cost of converting the raw fiber into a gi, 
form of paper would be excessive. 


Stalks 


Corn stalks can be pulped by a slightly modified Caustic » 
process so that not only the fibrous casing but the pith a; 
can be made into fair book paper. Broom corn stalks and gp 
cane (bagasse) could be used for book paper. Bagasse js 
used commercially in the manufacture of wall board and {or ; 
mulching paper in sugar cane and pineapple cultivation. (yy, 
stalks have been found to have very short fibers and the pulpy 
process is very expensive. Cotton stalks may find a use as, 
for cheap paper or board. 


Bamboo, Palmetto, Grass, and Yucca 


No bamboo is being used for paper in this country. [p |, 
only four or five of the several hundred species have been {i 
suitable for paper making purposes. The Forest Products Labo 
tory has pulped bamboo by a mixture of sodium carbonate , 
sodium sulphate, and made paper that compares {favorably 
some respects with kraft. Cabbage palmetto can be used { 
sulphate pulp and possibly for magazine or book paper wi 
mixed with small quantities of sulphite pulp for strength, Am 
the grasses that can be pulped by the soda process are saw,¢ 
parto, Japanese, and zacaton. The fibers are usually quite sh 
and the pulp would be most useful as a filler with the lon 
fibered pulps. Esparto grass is used quite extensively in Eur 
Spanish bayonet or yucca can be pulped by the milk of | 
process and made into strong paper rivaling “rope” and k 
paper. Soap weed can be pulped and made into cheap wrapj 
or packing paper. 

Cotton Linters 


High-grade stock can be produced from second-cut cotton linte 
shavings, and hull fiber. Under favorable economic conditic 
this stock competes with wood and rags in the manufacture of 
better grades of paper. 


PHILADELPHIA REQUEST BROADEN 
(Continued from page 26) 
black cotton stocking and new hosiery and underwear clippin 
the unfavorable exchange rate prevailing at present has beens 
sponsible for the falling off in exportation of these commoditi 
from the local ports. 

A building program for the M. Kardon Paper Company, 2 
Pine street, calls for the construction of a four story and ba 
ment structure on the present site in Pine street, and a loft bw 
ing at 15th and Callowhill streets. The firm, dealers in co 
papers and manufacturers of folding boxes and card board sp 
cialties, will use the new Pine street structure of brick and ste 
as its main offices and factory, while the Callowhill building 
be devoted to storage. The loft building will be of steel, brid 
and limestone, and will contain three stories. The main fo 
will have three store fronts. 

Japan Paper Co. Shows New Importations 

New Dutch charcoal papers are being shown by the Philadelph 
branch of the Japan Paper Company, with offices in the Withe 
spoon Building. The assortment which has just been receivd 
from Holland shows six colors of the newest shades. The 4 
also has been featuring its new importations from Italy in 4 
Siba Papers, French Tissues and the Mashika, Japan grades w" 
a line of French marble papers in colors and gold design. Amot 
the newer importations are Borneo papers, adapted for the pm 
vailing fad of lamp shade manufacture in the home or facto 
These papers are being featured for the spring by the lod 
manager, C. Warwick Miller. 
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Voith Inlets Will Help You 
Make Better News Print 


Behind the newspaper is an army of problems and one 
of the biggest is the manufacture of quality newsprint. It 
is not only necessary to have pulpwood and printing presses 
to publish a newspaper. Somewhere in between there must 
be machinery with which to make the newsprint. One of the 
most critical stages in the making of newsprint is the proper 


control of the stock between the costly steps of preparation 
and conversion. 


At this point the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet safe- 
guards quantity production of quality newsprint. The Inlet 
betters its formation, makes it more uniform in caliper, helps 
to eliminate lumps and foam spots and produces cleaner and 
better rolls. All of these printing qualities are embodied in 
the paper at a lower cost. Write today for booklet on Voith 


Inlets and information on how they help make better paper 
for less money. 


Sate VALLEY IRON Works (. 
YY TEM WA 
My! Moan , APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


TT 


MM MO 
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Trade Marks Department 


ConpucTeD By NATIONAL TraDE-MarK Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


ImpertaL—Ser. No. 221,142. Standard Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va., for blotting paper. 

MyriacraPH—No. 223,581. Shinjiro Horii, Tokio, Japan. For 
stencil sheets. 

MyrratyPe—No. 223,582. Shinjiro Horii, Tokio, Japan. 
stencil sheets. 

Lomparma—No. 225,018. Japan Paper Company, New York 
City. For Italian handmade printing paper. 

SeaMaNn Paper Company—No. 225,142. Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago. For printing paper. 

Grier-Proor—No. 226,095. California~-Oregon Paper Mills, Los 
Angeles, Calif. For wrapping paper. 

Wuirt 1000 SHeets—No. 226,653. Hoberg Paper and Fibre 
Company, Green Bay, Wis. For toilet paper. 

Hostess—No. 226,813. Menasha Printing and Carton Company, 
Menasha, Wis. For paper napkins. 

Super-Cast—No. 227,575. The Eaton-Dikeman Company, Lee, 
Mass. For matrix paper. 

Bett—No. 225,670. Isidore Melnick, New York City. For 
paper bags. 

Sani-Save—No. 226,962. A. R. Melker, New York City. For 
paper napkins and paper towels. 

Gaarp—No. 225,679. The Roseth Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For paper garment bags. 

Sare Pack—No. 225,678. The Roseth Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For paper garment bags. 

Portrait ENAMEL—No. 220,591. 
City. For printing paper. 

Riversipe—No. 220,363. Riverside Fibre.and Paper Company, 
Appleton, Wis. For writing and printing papers, bristol board, 
document paper, bleach lined manila, tag board, blank books, 
ticket bristol and coated newspaper. 

BrrarciirF—No. 226,805. Connecticut Valley Paper and En- 
velope Company, New York City. For bond paper. . 

Court Linen Lepcer—No. 207,810. Carew Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Hadley Falls, Mass. For ledger paper. 

Cuere Amre—No. 227,508. The Buzza Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. For gift stationery, namely, envelopes and writing paper. 

Micucote Boarp—No. 227,317. Michigan Carton Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. For cardboard. 

A—No. 225,822. The Ancram Paper Mills, New York City. 
For tissue paper. 

Rosert F. Hosss INcorporatep—No. 226,958. Robert F. Hobbs, 
Inc., Beverly, N. J. For wall paper. 


For 


Walter W. Bailey, New York 


Buy Control of Holden & Hawley 


Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., has acquired a controlling interest 


in Holden & Hawley, Inc. The new personnel of Holden & 
Hawley, Inc., will be, William H. Holden, president, Fred W. 
Bascom, vice president, James F. Levens, vice president, J. C. 
Mallalieu, treasurer, and John J. Dillon, secretary. 

Geo. W. Millar & Cc., Inc., is one of the oldest paper houses 
in the country, and until recent years confined itself to the coarse 
paper field. Mr. Mallalieu, it will be recalled, became president 
of Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., in April, 1919, at which time he, 
with Mr. Bascom, Mr. Levens, and Mr. Dillon acquired a con- 
‘rolling interest in Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 


Mr. Mallalieu, who was formerly president of the New York 


Paper Trade Association, and is at present vice presid: nt of the 
National Paper Trade Association, in charge of wrapping Paper 
entered the paper field about thirty-four years ago with Chas F 
Hubbs & Co., of New York. In 1917 he became vice presides 
and general manager of this concern. In recognition oi his ahi 
ity and unusual executive qualities, he was invited to become 
president and general manager of Geo. W. Millar & Co, Inc, a 
its incorporation in April, 1919, when control of Geo. \V. Milly 
& Co., Inc., passed to him and his associates. He was know 
as one of the closest ‘students of modern merchandising methods 
as an indefatigable worker, and one who kept abreast of ty 
times. 


From 1919 until the present in the management of Geo, W 
Millar & Co., Inc., he has extended its business and has carne 
the regard and respect of paper merchants and manu(acturer 
During this time he has been ably assisted by Mr. Levens, My 
Dillon and Mr. Bascom, who have been connected with Geo, W 
Millar & Co. for thirty, twenty-eight and eighteen years, r. 
spectively. 

Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., about three years ago decided 
enlarge its business by entering the fine paper field. The growth 
of this department has been so gratifying that it was deemed 
advisable to acquire controlling interest of Holden & Hawley, In. 
Mr. William H. Holden, its president, has been in charge sinc 
1916 of Holden & Hawley, Inc., which corporation is the su. 
cessor of Danforth L. Jones & Co. Mr. Holden is one of th 
best known fine paper merchants in this country; was associated 
with Conrow Brothers from 1882 to 1896, and with Miller & 
Wright from 1896 to 1915. In 1915 he acquired the controlling 
interests in Danforth L. Jones & Co. and changed its name to 
Holden & Hawley, Inc., under which name the business has been 
conducted for some time at 31 Leonard street, New York City 
The business will be continued at this address in charge of Mr 
Holden, who will have the advice and cooperation of Mr. 
Mallalieu and his associates. 


The new association brings together two houses which have been 
pre-eminent in their respective fields. Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc, 
was organized originally in 1860 under the name of Manahan & 
Millar. Mr. Manahan withdrew in 1863 and William D. May, Sr. 
was admitted to the firm which changed its name to Geo. W. 
Millar & Co. 


This firm continued until March, 1916, when Mr. Millar retired 
and sold his interests to W. D. May, Sr., L. W. May and William 
D. May, Jr. 

Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc., now occupies a six story and base- 
ment building 284-290 Lafayette St., New York City, comprising 
about 67,500 square ftet.of-floor space, and is considered one of 
the finest paper houses in the East. 

Since 1919 when “Mr. May and his sons sold control to Mr 
Mallalieu and his associates the business has continued in an 
uninterrupted growth, and by acquiring controt of Holden & 
Hawley, Inc., every indication is that Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc, 
will keep pace with the industry and its needs. 


Ground Wood Sold for 1927 in Finland 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 28, 1926—Mos: of this year’s pro- 
duction of mechanical groundwood is reported sold and or<ers 
have been accepted for 1927 and 1928 delivery, says a report to 
the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce from Amer- 
ican Consul McGurk, at Helsingfors, Finland. 

The report says further that the demand for news print is ood, 
demand and Russia is again in the market after a short inter- 
ruption at the beginning of the year. Paper prices have u ider- 
gone no change notwithstanding the lively demand for wrap 
ping paper and the severe competition which has prevailed in the 
fine paper market. 
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Excessive Calendering 


A paper manufacturer, known to you all, after operating 
one Book Machine with a 


Puseyjones 


Smoothing Press 


has ordered ten other machines so equipped. 
Is it not worth your while to know why? 


The Pusey and Jones Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 









New York Trade Jottings 





A. L. Dawe, of the Canadian Export Paper Company, spent a 
few days in New York last week. 

. 5 @ 

L. R. Wilson, vice-president and managing director of the Abi- 
tibi Power and Paper Company, Montreal, has been visiting New 
York in the interest of his organization. 

: #£ 2 

R. T. Houk, of the Mead Sales Company, Dayton, Ohio, and his 
wife, returned from a trip abroad last week and stayed over ir 
New York to visit their many friends before proceeding home. 

& Bye : 

H. B. Franks, European purchasing agent for Castle & Over- 
ton, Inc., the well known specialists in paper makers supplies, has 
arrived in New York to confer with his associates at the ‘ocal 
headquarters. 

¢ <b, 3 

Jonas L. Girth, of the Amecousema American Trading House, 
25 Rue St. Augustin, Paris, France, dealers in European fine papers 
and paper stock, is sailing on the Cunard liner Aquifania, May 15, 
on a business trip to the States. He can be reached by mail until 
June 15 at 23 West 184th street, New York. 

. 6 2 

Edward Beck, secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associ- 
ation,.was a guest of the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association at their banquet in New York 
last Thursday evening. Another prominent guest was R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau. 

* * *& 

Herbert Nilsson, representing Kopparbergs Bergslags, Aktiebo- 
lag, arrived in New York aboard the steamer Gripshoim last Sat- 
urday and is making his headquarters while visiting this country 
with the Scandinavian Pulp Agency at 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, the sales agents for his company in the United States. 

“ee 

At the regular luncheon meeting of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry last Monday at the Town Hall Club, New 
York, A. A. Northrop, of the engineering department of Stone & 
Webster, gave an excellent address on “Hydro-Electric Power and 
its Relation to the Pulp and Paper Industry,” which was thor- 
oughly ‘enjoyed by those present. 

* * * 

The Hersey Paper Company, Inc., 521-23 West 26th street, New 
York, have recently installed new additional equipment to take care 
of their increase in business for Wetpruf Papers. This line in- 
cludes duplex, cord lined, cloth lined, burlap lined and special com- 
binations. These grades are all asphalted papers and are used 
extensively for the protection of shipments, both domestic and 
export. 


Folding Paper Box Industry Organizes 

Within the last month, the manufacturers and jobbers of 
paper folding boxes in the Greater Metropolitan District have 
formed a trade association. From all present indications this 
association promises to fill a long wanted need in the industry. 
It proposes to promote friendship and good will in the trade, to 
elevate standards, to create machinery for the distribution of 
essential and intelligent trade information and to study questions 
of cost, credits and collections for the pufpose of benefiting the 
members and the industry. 

The association has been fortunate in procuring as its counsel, 
J. S. Barshay, who has a wide and standing experience in con- 
ducting and promoting trade association work. He is now the 
counsel for the Metropolitan Bag and Paper Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, the oldest and largest paper bag jobbers’ association in the 
Greater Metropolitan District, and for the New Jersey Paper 
Jobbers’ Association. With his guidance and the cooperation of 
the industry, the Folding Paper Box Trade Association looks 
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forward to a very promising future. 

The Association held its first open meeting and dinner 
day, April 28, at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, a 
event many of the representatives of the industry gather: 4, 

The officers of the association are as follows: President, aron 
Blum, Blum Folding Paper Box Company; Vice-Presid:; t, Sam 
Raftenberg, Seneca Folding Box Company; Secretary, Nathan 
Marcus, Marcus Folding Box Company and Treasurer, 
Feinstein, Sunshine Folding Box Company. 
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Chicago Demand Somewhat Slower 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, April 26, 1926—Conditions in the Chicago paper 
industry were not over satisfactory this past week. However, no 
cause for serious concern was seen. Coarse paper mills, in fact, 
reported gains. 

It was fine paper that was in the slump. A very marked falling 
off of inquiries for future business was noted. Some of the mill 
people were worrying about how they would keep their machines 
going after their present orders were filled. The mills were still 
busy by reason of orders holding over from the early part of the 
year, but new business was falling off. The beginning of the 
slump that usually comes in the summer seemed to be at hand, 
Printers reported they were running material out that they usually 
hold to keep their machines busy during the slack months of July 
and August. Teh feeling of certainty which dominated the fine 
paper business early in the year was not present last week. 

What is needed to brace the situation up is hard to say. Some 
authorities explained the slump by saying the mills had been 
hitting too fast a pace during the preceding months. 

However, the leaders in the trade are not seriously worried. 
If the slack started early it probably will end early, they reason. 
They hope business will pick up early in August instead of in 
September. 

The coarse paper trade was in better shape last week, and it 
has been stated with authority that the wrapping paper business 
was better here in March this year than March of 1925. Two 
weeks ago the business, like practically all other branches of Chi- 
cago commerce and industry, was abnormally impaired by the 
stormy weather. . Last week brought improved weather and im- 
proved trade. The seasonal slump has not yet come in the coarse 
paper division. 

The Chicago Paper Association held its monthly dinner on 
April 27, at the Illinois Athletic Club. N. A. Schoenbucker of the 
National Paper Trade Association spoke on “Cost Accounting.” 


Cost and Technical Meet at Kalamazoo 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., April 26, 1926—The Cost and Technical 
Association of the Paper Industry, Kalamazoo division, held its 
regular meeting at 6:00 Tuesday evening at the Parchment Com- 
munity house. Dinner was served, followed by three talks by 
as many Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment officials. 

Frank Libbey, who is in charge of the technical department at 
Parchment, presented the subject “Strength Testing of Pulp.” 
Ralph W. Hayward, manager of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, spoke on “Opportunity and Possibility of the 
Technical Cost of Manufacturing in the Production Department.” 
Thomas W. Peck, secretary of K. V. P., spoke on phases of cost 
accounting. 


Tuttle Co. to Build Warehouse at Moss Point 


Boston, Mass., April 26, 1926—The Morton C. Tuttle Com- 
pany has just closed a contract with the Southern Paper Com- 
pany of Moss Point, Miss., to construct for it at their Moss Point 
plant a reinforced concrete building approximately 60 feet wide 
by 92 feet long, designed by George Hardy of New York. This 
is a three story warehouse for the storage of paper. The east 
side of the new structure will be designed for future extension, 
so that another unit 60 feet wide may be added,later. 
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_ CONSTRUCTION 


= NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Albany, N. Y.—The A. P. W. Paper Company, 1273 Broad- 
way, has completed plans and will soon begin the erection of a 
hew two-story addition to its plant at North Albany, to be 60 x 
140 feet, estimated to cost close to $75,000, with equipment. A 
contract for building has been let to the H. K. Ferguson Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The company will also construct another addi- 
tion, one-story, 80 x 200 feet, to cost approximately $50,000. 

Augusta, Me.—The Cushmoc Paper Company has plans for 
enlargements in its mill for increased news print production. A 
new paper-making machine will be installed, with auxiliary equip- 
ment. It is expected to double approximately the present output. 
Full production is being maintained at the branch mill of the 
company at Kennebec, Me., with daily output totaling 67 tons of 
news print. 


Oakland, Cal.—_The Independent Paper Box Company, 12th 
and Kirkham street, has awarded a general contract to James H. 
Pedgrift, 4106 Broadway, Oakland, for a one-story addition to 
its plant. Additional equipment will be installed for increased 
manufacture. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The McKarden Paper Box Company, 224 
Pine street, is perfecting plans for the early construction of a new 
plant on Front street, near Norris street, to be three-story and 
basement, 50 x 75 feet, reported to cost about $70,000. Consider- 
able new equipment will be installed. Clarence E. Wunder, 1520 
Locust street, Philadelphia, is architect. 


Moss Point, Miss—The Southern Paper Company has com- 
pleted plans for extensions in its local mill, awarding building 
contract to the Morton C. Tuttle Company, Boston, Mass. The 
work will include a new building to be used primarily for storage 
and distributing service, addition to power plant, and other ex- 
pansion reported to cost approximately $100,000, with equipment. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—The Michigan Tag Company, recently 
organized with a capital of $50,000, is said to be arranging the 
early operation of a local plant for the manufacture of paper 
specialties. James C. Saunders, Detroit, is president. 


Kalamazoo, Mich—The Bryant Paper Company will pro- 
ceed with the construction of a new two-story and basement addi- 
tion to its mill, to be 100 x 280 feet, equipped as a machine room. 
It is estimated to cost about $100,000, with machinery. A con- 
tract for the building has been let to the Boyer Construction 
Company, Kalamazoo. V. D. Simons, 39 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill., is architect and engineer. 

Springfield, Mass—The T. L. Kurnitsky Paper Company, 
18-20 Belle street, has taken out a permit to construct a new onc- 
story addition to its plant, for which a general building contract 
has been awarded to the M. Mishkin Company, Springfield. 

' Tacoma, WashThe Pacific Paper Products Company, 
manufacturer of waxed papers, has been installing additional 
equipment at its plant for extensive increase in capacity. Addi- 
tions have also been made in the working force and the plant will 
run on a two-shift schedule for an indefinite period. Other ex- 
pansion is said to be in prospect. 


New York, N. Y.—The Simon Patent Box Company has 
leaSed space in the building at 35 West Third street for the estab. 


lishment of a new plant for the manufacture of special paper 
boxes and containers. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Fire, recently, damaged a portion of the 
plant of the Waldorf Paper Company, Myrtle and Pillsbury ave- 
nues. The estimated amount of loss has not been announced. It 
will be replaced. 


Port Angeles, Wash.—In connection with proposed additions 
to its mill, the Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation, Port 
Angeles, plans the installation of additional machinery to increase 
the capacity from 160 tons in 24 hours to 260 tons. A group of 
new structures will be built, estimated to require from 9 to 12 
months for full completion. Preliminary work has been started 
for a new hydroelectric generating plant at Glines Canyon on the 
Eiwha River, near Port Angeles, to be equipped for an_ initial 
capacity of 10,000 hp., all of which will be used for service at the 
paper mill. A power dam will be built. The power project is esti- 
mated to require close to 15 months for completion. V. D. Simons, 
39 South La Salle street, Chicago, Ill, is engineer. 


Berlin, N. H.—The Brown Corporation, operating pulp and 
paper mills, with Canadian office at 71 St. Peter street, Quebec, 
Que., is said to have plans under advisement for the erection of 
a new paper mill at La Tuque, Que., where a site has been selected 
on the St. Maurice River. It is reported-to cost in excess of 
$750,000. A power dam will be built. The company recently dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $20,000,000, for general expansion and 
betterments. 

Fredericton, N. B.—The International Paper Company, 
Pershing Square Building, New York, is considering the early 
construction of a new news print mill in the vicinity of Grand 
Falls. The new plant will be equipped for an initial output of 
about 200 tons per day, to be increased later to close to triple 
this sum. The company has concluded an agreement with the 
Government of New Brunswick for power rights at Grand Falls, 
where a hydroelectric power development will be carried out. 

St. Boniface, Man.—The Weiner-Brown Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Man., will begin work at once on its proposed loca) 
paper mills, reported to cost in excess of $500,000, and will push 
the project to completion. Plans were drawn by B. W. Parker, 
Union Bank Building, Winnipeg, engineer, who will supervise 
construction. : 

Three Rivers, Que—The St. Lawrence Paper Company, Ltd., 
has awarded a general contract to the E. G. M. Cape Company 
10 Cathcart street, Montreal, Que., for the erection of its proposed 
local pulp and paper mill addition, and work will proceed at an 
early date. The project is estimated to cost close to $1,500,000 
The company maintains offices at 772 Notre Dame street, Montrea! 
O. H. White is engineer. ; 


New Companies 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The George Irish Paper Company has beer 
incorporated with a capital of 1,500 shares of stock, no par value, 
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Moisture is trapped in this dryer 
delaying drying, increasing costs 
and lowering quality. 
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Beveridge has used vertical drying 
since 1917 


One of the first vertical dryer installations was this at 
the Beveridge Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
the success of the principle of vertical drying, and of 
Black-Clawson vertical drying machines, is well attested 
by their production records during these years and the 
fact that in this time they have doubled their vertical 
drying equipment. 


Whether your production is paper or board you should 
investigate vertical drying efficiency and economy. It 
more than pays its cost in its savings. Write for 
Bulletins 10 and 11, and the Black-Clawson catalog. 


The Black Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Established 1873 


Export Offices—15 Park Row, New York Patented Vertical System, Pat. March 2, 1915 Beveridce hes 


. two machines such as is shown in the picture at the upper left 
Builders of Highest age | Paper w.h 9, ures in v rtical arrangement, six high. Only last year 
and Pulp Mill Gechiney P atentees we :dded 24 moe dryers to their No. 2 machine to further 
and Sole Builders of Vertical Dryers. inc.ease their production. 
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to manufacture and deal in paper products. The incorporators are 

E. R. Davis, F. A. Stevenson and W. J. Koester. The company 
is represented by Ticknor & Pomeroy, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 
attorneys. 

Bradley Beach, N. J.—The Coast Paper Box Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to manufacture paper 
boxes and containers. The incorporators are William M. Harri- 
son, Kays R. Morgan and Leon H. Rose, Seventh and Railroad 
avenues, Bradley Beach. The last noted represents the company. 

McKeesport, Pa.—The H. B. Groomes Company, Inc., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000, to manufacture and 
deal in wall papers. J. C. Norton, McKeesport, is treasurer. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The West Shore Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $75,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products. The incorporators are N. and J. Linetzky, 
and M. Schlanger. The company is represented by J. S. Barshay, 
38 Park Row, New York. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—D. J. Mead & Sons, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and deal in paper 
goods. The incorporators are D. J., D. G., and W. J. Mead. The 
company is represented by Maynard C. Schaus, Crosby Building, 
Buffalo, attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The Butler Paper Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture and deal in paper products. The incorporators are 
J. H. McCormack, P. Butler and J. Robinson. The company is 
represented by O’Brien & Cassidy, 36 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York. l 

Lima, Ohio—The Frederick Paper and Twine Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $40,000, to deal in paper goods 
and affiliated products. The incorporators are Fred C. Dorries, 
B. Orlando and Mark K. Lower, all of Lima. 

New York, N. Y.—The Charlton Waste Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a nominal capital of $9,000, to deal in 
waste paper stock. The incorporators are S. Mottre and V. 
Marrese. The company is represented by Moses Morris, 299 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Rochester, N. ¥.—The E. S. & U. Containers, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000, and 2,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, no par value, to manufacture paper containers, boxes, 
etc. The incorporators are J. M. Stroup and B. E. Babcock. The 
company is represented by W. S. Garber, Rochester, N. Y., at- 
torney. 

New York, N. Y.—The Athletic Playing Card Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture paper 
and card specialties. The incorporators are J. Berg and H. Gold- 
man. The company is represented by Morris Langer, 412 Grand 
street, New York. 

Schenectady, N. Y¥Y.—The Schnectady Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products. The incorporators are H. and R. Mont, 
and J. Ries. The company will succeed to the business of a local 
organization of the same name. It is represented by B. J. Segal, 
Schenectady, attorney. 

Chicago, IlL—The Western Bag and Paper Company has 
arranged for an increase of capital from $50,000 to $100,000, for 
general increase in operations. 

New York, N. Y.—The Baldwin Paper Mills, Inc., 61 Greene 
street, has arranged for a change of name to the Baldwin Paper 
Company. 

Chicago, Il—The Self-Locking Carton Company has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $157,500 to $257,500, for general 
increase in manufacture. 


Selling Agents Appointed 
Paper Sales, Limited, Toronto, has been appointed selling agent 
for the Eastern: Paper and Felt Mills Corporation, St. Basile, Port- 
neuf county, Que., manufacturers of sheathing papers, carpet, felt 
and indented felts, and specialties. 
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News of the Kalamazoo Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., April 26, 1926—The employees of ihe Kak. 
mazoo Stationery Company held a spring time party in the 
Masonic Temple, Friday evening, April 23. The party was for 
employees and their friends. Clark Olmsted was chairm:n of the 
general committee and George Nason floor director. A minstrs 
show furnished entertainment the first part of the evening wig 
a dance for the wind up. As the Kalamazoo Stationery Company 
now employs 650 persons, there was a large attendance. 

The Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper \jy 
Superintendents Association met Thursday evening at 6.45 at th 
Park American for a dinner and program. W. Feenery talked 
on the “Feenery Felt Conditioner” and illustrated how he cp. 
ditions felts. 

Arthur H. Berry, for the past 13 years in the employ of th 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company and one of the heaviey 
stockholders of that concern, has resigned his position and becom: 
associated with the L. V. White Company, local gasoline and oil 
dealers, as treasurer. Mr. Berry still retains his financial interes 
in K. V. P. 

James J. Murray has purchased the interests of the late W, E. 
McGuire in the Kalamazoo Label Company and has re-organized 
that concern. He is now president and treasurer, with Mrs. Mary 
Murray as vice president and George O. Frie, secretary. Th 
company is capitalized at $35,000. 
































Paper Demand in Boston Continues Fair 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Boston, Mass., April 26, 1926.—This section is enjoying a fair 
amount of business, thanks to good weather and generally in- 
creased business in other lines. Federal Reserve Bank and other 
reports show that practically all industries, excepting perhaps the 
textiles, are expanding. This condition naturally reflects itself 
upon the paper business as well as many others. Just now there 
is an era of buying in practically all lines of the paper trade. 
True, it is largely of the small-lot scale but the practice is wide 
spread and most houses are sharing in the business. Indications 
at this writing show that April compares favorably with last 
year at this time. 

The houses dealing with printers are unusually busy supplying 
stock for catalogs ranging from tourist agencies to summer camp 
booklets. Stock for announcements, invitations, books, posters, 
and school graduation specialties is in heavy demand and bringing 
good prices. Books, coated and wrapping papers are also being 
called for in ‘large amounts. 

The paper box men report busy days with Spring weather mat- 
ing big inroads into the stock of those using paper boxes of all 
kinds. The Spring, thus far, it is generally agreed, has been a 
good one for this particular branch of the industry. 


Paper Market Conditions Favorable in Norway 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., April 28, 1926—Norwegian market condi- 
tions are favorable in most lines of paper with numerous orders 
on hand, says a report to the Department of Commerce. An 
exception is in the fine grades of paper on which it has beer 
found necessary to lower prices somewhat during the last few 
weeks. 

The report says further that the demand for newsprint is good 
but prices on this grade are also a trifle weaker. There is a 
brisk demand for kraft paper, especially from the United States 
and the Far East, and mills are well supplied with orders for 
some months to come. There has been a good demand from South 
American countries and from the Far East, especially from China. 
The unstable exchange condition is having a bad effect on the mar- 
ket and a continued increase in the value of the Norwegian 
crown will place the pulp and paper, as well as a number of other 
industries, in a difficult position. 
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Clear those 
vapor pockets 
around your dryers! 


They retard drying and are the real cause of blisters and 
cockles. Keep them absolutely free of vapor with our 


Vapor Absorption System 
For Machines With or Without Dryer Felts 


The Ross Vapor Absorption System carries 

nozzle pipes discharging warm air into these 

vapor pockets and across the width of the sheet. Increases 
Nozzles are not in the way and cannot interfere : : 
with threading of machine or spearing of Drying Capacity 
‘*broke.’’ They increase drying capacity; elimi- | 10% to 30% 
nate fog; dry sheet uniformly; reduce dryer ° ; 
steam pressure—ALL WITHOUT ADDITIONAL: on Board Machines 
STEAM PER POUND OF PAPER! Hundreds 15% to 40% 

of installations to prove it! — eso re 


on Pulp Machines 
There are many variations of the Vapor Ab- 
sorption System to suit local conditions. The 
time to discuss your problem is now. Write 
our nearest office. You incur no obligation. 


J.O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


30 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 1117 Tacoma Avenue 79 Milk Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. TACOMA, WASH. ' BOSTON 


ROSS ENGINEERING oF CANADA, LTD. 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Watch the Mills that Use Them 
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CANADA’S DEVELOPMENT IN NEWS PRINT 





























Probably no statement indicating the extraordinary develop- 
ment in the news print industry which is under way in Canada 
at the present time is more significant than that made in the 
monthly letter of the Royal Bank of Canada to the effect that 
while Canada’s program of expansion involves the installation of 
18 new news print machines during the year 1926, no new ma- 
chines are contemplated for the industry in other producing coun- 
tries, with the exception of one new machine in England and one 
in Finland. 

















































Canada’s new machines will provide for an increase of 1715 
tons in daily capacity, bringing the 1926 production up to 1,750,000 
tons, and making possible a two million ton production in 1927. 
Therefore by the end of 1926 Canada will be producing over one- 
third of the world’s news print and 45 per cent of the raw ma- 
terial entering into news print manufacture. Allowing for the 
proposed new mills coming into operation, the world production 
of news print in 1926 is estimated not to exceed 5,250,000 tons, 
of which Canada will produce 33.4 per cent. 

Reviewing international trade in pulp and paper the Royal 
Bank, of which Sir Herbert Holt, one of the leading figures in 
the pulp and paper industry in Canada, is the president, notes a 
distinct change in direction, which gives Canada promise of a 
bioader market for Canadian paper in the future. 

It says: “Until recently the mills in Germany and Scandinavia 
have been operating at capacity and selling a substantial part of 
their products overseas. The opening of continental markets due 
to the economic recovery of Europe, diverted this trade to these 
neighboring countries with the result that the United States, South 
Africa, South America and Australia were forced to look else- 
where for their supplies. 






























Canada was able to meet these require- 
ments keeping her new mills in operation and maintaining the 
existing price level. The United States consumption of news 
print has increased about 5 per cent per annum during the past 
three years while her production has not kept pace. South Amer- 
ica and South Africa are growing in commercial importance every 
year. Our export of news print to the former increased from 
almost nothing in 1923 to over 25,000 tons in 1925. In the last 
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three years the exports to South Africa have increased 40 per 
cent. 

“Previous to 1920 Canada was competing with England or the 
Australian market, but on account of a preferential tariff ¢ranteg 
Great Britain this market was lost. The negotiation of a trad 
treaty with Australia has made it possible for Canada to again 
compete with England for that market, her paper like Encland’s 
entering Australia duty free as against a £3 per ton tariff imposed 
on paper from other countries.” 


MODERATE BUSINESS RECESSION 

It appears that business has entered a period of readjustment 
similiar in many respects to the downward movements which oc- 
curred in the spring months of 1924 and 1925, according to a 
survey of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Declines in stock and commodity prices have been somewhat 
more pronounced than those of a year and two years ago, while 
the recession of general business activity has apparently been 
less so. 

In recent weeks the movement of stock prices, while irregular, 
has given no sign of renewal of last month’s marked weakness, 
Commodity prices, on the other hand, have continued to decline 
rather sharply—an interesting development in view of the opinion 
expressed by some observers of the economic situation that the 
decline is due to international influences, and that it will probably 
continue until the price level of the United States is in closer 


_adjustment with those of other countries than it has been in 


recent years. The plausibility of this view is certainly enhanced 
by the unmistakable tendency toward import balances in our 
foreign trade, not only in the last few months, but increasingly 
with the gradual disappearance of the abnormal situation occa- 
sioned by the war. 

Present conditions warrant the belief that the business reces- 
sion will be moderate and that it will not extend over a long 
period. Despite the high level of industrial activity that has ob- 
tained since last summer, the situation in most of the commodity 
markets is essentially sound. While the readjustment in some 
industries may be rather sharp, there is little ground for antici- 
pating the advent of general depression. The probability is rather 
that the trend will be similar to those of the last two years, with 
a short down-swing followed by quick recovery. 

It does not seem likely, however, that most branches of business 
will experience so sharp a curtailment as took place in the spring 
and summer of 1924, Published statements for the first quarter 
of the year show that inventories are normal or below normal, 
that business has been free from excesses or inflation and that a 
strong foundation for substantial recoveries will underlie the 
situation. 

One of the most important factors bearing on the near-term 
outlook is the distinct ease in money rates—a condition that rarely 
accompanies a major downward movenient in business activity. 
The release of a large volume of bank credit from the speculati\ 
markets in the course of.the last two months has contributed t: 
the present comfortable money situation. Loans by New Yor! 
banks to members of the New York Stock Exchange decline:! 
during March from $3,535,590,321 to $3,000,096,167. Betwee: 
February 17 and April 7 loans secured by stocks and bonds mad 
to brokers and dealers by sixty-one banks in New York Cit) 
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reporting weekly to the Federal Reserve Board declined from 
$3,138,72',000 to $2,487,352,000. This additional supply of funds 
available for commercial uses may be expected to exert an in- 
fluence on interest rates for some time to come. 

The general volume of distribution continues to compare favor- 
ably with that of a year ago. Sales by leading mail-order and 
chain stores last month were 15 per cent larger than a year earlier, 
and the total for the first quarter of 1926 shows a gain of nearly 
12% per cent. This comparison, however, must be discounted by 
the very large factor of normal growth which chain store sales 
have displayed in recent years. Payments by check, which reflect 
the activity of business in general perhaps as clearly as any single 
factor, have run consistently ahead of last year’s figures. 





Paper Committee for Mass. Gen. Hospital 

Boston, Mass., April 26, 1926—-The Massachusetts General 
Hospital, which for its discovery and gift to the world of ether 
as an anesthetic, as well as many other important discoveries, 
stands practically at the head of famous hospitals, is about to 
conduct a financial campaign to raise $3,250,000 for new buildings, 
endowment, research work and education. 

This hospital is in no way subsidized by state or city and it 
serves not only Boston but all New England, especially where a 
major operation has to be performed. Similar committees to the 
paper committee are being organized in all trades and profes- 
sions. Every paper dealer and manufacturer in New England is 
to be asked to contribute something to this cause. The paper 
committee feels sure that the paper industry will contribute in 
such a way that there will be no cause for any feeling but pride 
by a comparison of figures. : ; 

The committee of which Walter M. Pratt is chairman and 
whose headquarters are at 45 Milk street, Boston, is composed as 
follows : 

George D. Allen, .Knight, Allen & Clark; Arthur W. Blackman, 
D. F. Munroe Company; Thomas G. Bradlee, Stone & Andrew, 
Inc.; Matthew O. Byrne, Whitney Bros., Inc.; Edward B. Bement, 
Charles A. Estey Paper Company; Ernest C. Calkin, Llewellyn 
A. Marr; Charles T. Dole, Champion-International Company ; 
Adna C. Denison, Adna C. Denison; C. LeRoy Dodge, Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Company; Howard Emerson, W. L. Macom- 
ber & Co.; K. B. Fullerton, Jr., Manufacturers Paper Company ; 
Samuel L. Ginsburg, Ginsburg Brothers; F. H. Keep, W. H. 
Claflin & Co., Inc.; Bryant McQuillen, Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany; Frank H. Merrill, Andrews Paper Company; W. J. Mc- 
Lellan, Carter, Rice & Company; Ira B. Ogden, Racquette River 
Paper Company; Waldo E. Pratt, Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company; Frank W. Power, Carter, Rice & Co.; Walter P. 
Simonds, Train Smith Company; Robert M. Stone, Stone & For- 
syth Co.; F. Bendal Tracy, Fort Hill Paper Company; Harrie E. 
Waite, John Carter & Co.; Percy D. Wells, Percy D. Wells. 


Pacific Board Co. Starts Plant 
From Our REGULAR CoRRESPONDEN1 

PortLanD, Ore., April 26; 1926—The Pacific Straw Paper and 
Board company, Longview, Wash., set its machinery in motion 
April 1, and is now turning out marketable products. The com- 
pany is employing 26 men, and is at present running 12 or 14 
hours a day to take care of orders on hahd. In about a month 
several expert paper men will arrive from the east, and it is 
then expected to operate three shifts, producing from 30 to 45 tons 
of finished products daily, employing about 60 men, according to 
Charles F, Schaub, president. 

his company is manufacturing chip board from waste paper, 
wood pulp. In the fall straw will be used. Sufficient orders are 
already om hand to assure operation for a unmber of months 
* The company is capitalized for $500,000 with assets of 

0) 000. 
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Fapermakers Arrange Wage Schedule 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., April 26, 1926—New negotiations covering 
wages and working conditions for the next year, from May l, 
have been successfully negotiated with practically all of the pulp 
and paper mills in the United States and Canada which operate 
under union conditions, according to a statement given out here 
by the International Brotherhood of Papermakers. All agreements 
this year carry a continuation clause running from year to year 
which permits either party to reopen matters upon the serving of 
thirty days’ notice before May 1. 

President W. R. Smith, of the Brotherhood, expressed great 
pleasure with the adoption of the new schedule saying that it 
will bring thousands of dollars in the way of wage increases to 
the nanermakers of this country and Canada. The negotiations 
leading up to the signing of the agreements with the various 
mills have been entirely free from any friction between the union 
representatives and manufacturers, it was stated. 

On Wednesday of last week President Smith, of the Brother- 
hood, and John P. Burke, president of the Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, held a conference with officials of the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation in Hudson Falls when a new agree- 
ment was signed for 1926. The company was represented by 
E. B. Murray. vice president, George S. Witham, Sr., general 
manager, and George S. Witham, Jr., superintendent of the Hud- 
son Falls mills. Agreements signed cover the operations of the 
mills at Hudson Falls, Kaukauna, and Cheboygan, Wisconsin. 

An increase of from two to four cents an hour is given seventy- 
five members of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ 
Union and provisions are made for increasing the minimum wage 
for mechanics from 70 to 72 cents an hour. Members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Papermakers are given a slight in- 
crease on some machines. The unions agree to start work a half 
hour earlier each Monday in order to get the machines prepared 
for operation. 

With the new wage agreements for the year signed, officials of 
the Brotherhood are giving greater attention to the situation 
growing out of the attitude of the papermaking unions in the I. P. 
mill towns. The recent action of the executive board in officially 
ending the strike against the I. P. Company has not been rescinded 
despite the threats of Maurice Jones, president of the Allied Paper 
Trades of Corinth. Mr. Jones in a recent communication to the 
International officers stated that unless the action of the executive 
board in ending the strike was rescinded in six days the Corinth 
Trades Council would notify paper manufacturers of their will- 
ingness to co-operate in an open shop movement. 

That Mr. Jones has done this is evident as advices have been 
received here during the past week from manufacturers who had 
received the letters from the Allied Trades in Corinth offering 
to aid in the establishment of the open shop. Just what action, if 
any, the executive board of the papermakers intends to take 
towards Mr. Jones and his associates is not being divulged at 
the present time by Brotherhood officials. 

President Smith expressed himself as regretting the action of 
Mr. Jones and his associates and feels that the situation is due 
to a misunderstanding on the part of the Allied Trades of 
Corinth. 


Frederick Paper & Twine Co. Incorporates 


Lima, Ohio, April 26, 1926—The Frederick Paper and Twine 
Company, 121 South Eljzabeth street, has been incorporated for 
$40,000 at Columbus. Fred:>C. Dorries and Ethel Dorries are 
named as the incorporators. 

The company will take over the entire building in which it now 
is located and will enlarge its business to cover the entire terri- 
tory within a radius of 50 miles of Lima, according to Mr. Dorries. 

Incorporation of the expanded company will make it the largest 
exclusive paper house between Toledo and Dayton and Fort Wayne 
and Columbus, Mr. Dorries said. 
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A pat on the back while living is worth a bucket of tears on the face when 
dead. 














Doing something for a man right here and now—showing him 
how you can serve him to his advantage, he will appreciate very 


much more than choicely worded obituary after he has crossed 
the divide. 





We have that in mind when we call your attention to K. V. P. 
Bond. You will really be doing yourself a favor when on your 
ff next printing job you specify K. V. P. Bond. 
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LaMotte 


H-Ion Roulette Comparator 


























This set was developed in our own laboratories, to fill the need 
expressed by many sugar manufacturers and refiners for a portable 
set, covering an extended range, which would give the maximum of 
simplicity, accuracy and speed, in making Hydrogen Ion determina- 
tions. These requirements are fulfilled in our Roulette Comparator. 


The Color Standards, covering the ranges of any three indicators, 
such as Bromcresol Purple, Bromthymol Blue and Phenol Red, are 
placed in the revolving drum, the Color Standards alternating with 
ampoules of distilled water. 


The material to be tested is placed in the three test tubes, shown 
in the block on the front of the set, and measurements made in the 
usual manner, revolving the drum until a match with the standards is 
obtained. The pH value is then read off directly. 





Set complete with 40 watt Mazda lamp, ground glass and Daylite 
The Comparator “De Luxe.” screen, 3 sets of Color Standards, 27 ampoules of distilled water; 

Patent Applied For together with 3 bottles of indicator solution, 3-0.5 ml. pipettes, and 18 
graduated test tubes in a separate case, f. o. b. Baltimore, Md. $75.00 





LaMotte Chemical Products Company 


McCormick Building Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Cold Bleaching at High Densities 


By Max E. Boehm of Boehm & Son, Appleton, Wis. 


Up until a year or so ago when we would talk of high density 
bleaching we considered a density of 12 or 14 per cent as about 
the limit, at least from the standpoint of commercial production, 
on account of the tremendous power consumption necessary with 
the systems then in use. Some engineers are still of the opinion 
today that 14 per cent represents the maximum figure but I wish 
to disagree with any such opinions that may be advanced. I know 
by personal experience and by actually conducting bleaching plants 
on a commercial scale that it is possible to bleach pulp econo- 
mically at a consistency as high as 30 per cent with less than 10 
horse power, but I do not necessarily advocate a density this 
high. I have, however, successfully operated bleaching plants 
at densities from 16 to 25 per cent and secured uniform produc- 
tion of a very strong and extremely white pulp. 

There are today several mills equipped with a high density cold 
bleaching system that are bleaching sulphite cold at the above con- 
sistencies and while this system is relatively new my connection and 
experience with this system permits me to advance the following 
information pertaining to high density cold bleaching . 

Advantages of High Density Bleaching 

There are a number of advantages to bleaching at a high dens- 
ity and under a slight pressure in a closed retort— 

l1—The process being more concentrated, less equipment is 
necessary, resulting in a smaller investment per ton bleached, and 
likewise a saving in floor space. 

2—Less power per ton of stock bleached is required. The 
power consumed running as low as 2 hp. per ton. 
3—The bleach consumption is considerably lower on ac- 
count of the high density for as the old saying goes “less water, 
less bleach.” 

4—A very effective saving in the consumption of chlorine 
and the prevention of escaping gases are important features both 
from the standpoint of economy and better mill conditions. 

5—A higher grade of bleached pulp is produced, a pulp that 
is stronger, whiter and free from dirt. 

6—Probably the greatest advantage of all is the fact that 
this process makes cold bleaching possible at high densities. 
Within the last few years there have been several types of worm 
bleachers put on the market, all of them more or less of an im- 
provement over the old low consistency bleachers and all of them 
more or less successful in reducing the consumption of chlorine, 
time and power. 

The writer wh® ‘has had many years of experience in pulp 
bleaching from the old low consistency type to the more modern 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 

. IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
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worm bleachers was fortunately present and helped to operate the 
first new improved Globe Rotary Bleaching Engine installed at the 
Port Huron mill. The results obtained were more than satis- 
factory, it being proved absolutely that it was possible to bleach 
pulp in a closed retort under a slight pressure and to do the 
bleaching absolutely cold, but that is at room temperature in about 
one-half the time possible with other systems on the market. As 
in all new developments, improvements in design were in order 
and credit for the perfection of this new type of bleaching engine 
should be given to the Biggs Boiler Works Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, for they realized the possibilities of bleaching in this way 
and that the paper industry was waiting for some suitable bleach- 
ing engine that would produce satisfactory results with the lowest 
possible power consumption and upkeep. The improvements 
made by this company have resulted in several installations and 
while this system thoroughly mixes the pulp, making high con- 
sistency bleaching possible, there is not detrimental effect created 
by hydration. 

In bleaching systems where drastic agitation of the pulp is 
necessary hydrolysis is a serious draw-back. In a Special Re- 
port * of TAPPI issued privately there is the following state- 
ment : 

“High density apparatus is the most economical as far as steam 
and bleach consumption is concerned, however, I would call at- 
tention to the excessive hydrolysis of the fiber which takes place 
in the present high density systems, (this evidently means the 
worm type bleaching systems). This is due to the mechanical 
action of the circulation, the hydrolysis is noticeable even in the 
low density of the Belmer, but is far greater in the high density 
bleachers.” 

I want to call attention to this fact. Pulp bleached in a globe 
type bleaching engine with the improved type mixing baffles is 
now being agitated. I wish to draw a line between agitation and 
mixing. Pulp in the process of being bleached needs no agitation. 
What it wants, however, is thorough mixing so that the bleach 
liquor and the fiber come in contact and naturally the less agita- 
tion the pulp gets the less hydrolysis of the stock. 


Power Consumption of Various Systems 


It has been my experience that the power consumed in bleach- 
ing a fairly hard bleachable pulp at a density of 6 per cent with 


* The Special Reports of TAPP! are the compilation of the responses to the 
Special Irquiries handled under the Service to mbers Plan. This distribution 
of the Special Reports is confined to the Corporate Members and the individuals 
who contribute to the inquiries. The Association is not responsible as a body 
for the statements or opinions expressed in the Reports. Secretary TAPPI. 
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the equipment usually used for this purpose, is a 35 hp. motor 
for a 4 ton batch and the bleaching time is about 4 hours 
giving a power consumption of 35 hp. hours per ton. The power 
consumption of various types of high consistency worm or agita- 
tion type of bleachers up to 14 per cent is about 40 hp. per 4 ton 
batch, the bleaching time of this type of equipment is 3 hours 
resulting in a power consumption of 26.24 hp. hours per ton. 
In systems of this type steam is used to heat the stock and often 
air is used and forced through the mass and these features very 
materially increase the power consumption stated above. On the 
other hand the Globe High density as high as 30 per cent and as 
low as 3 per cent, if it were practical to operate at such extremes, 
required but 8 hp. for a 4 ton batch and the bleaching time is 
reduced to one hour or even less on a quick cooked pulp with 
a power consumption of 2 hp. hours per ton and no steam or air 
is required. The following table will show the relative power 
consumption of the three systems. 


Globe 
New type Engines 
Old type Density Densities 
equipment to 14% 16 to 25 
Power for 4 ton batch, hp. 35 35 8 


Bleaching time, hr. ....... 4 3 1 


Power per ton, hp. ........ 35 26.24 2 
Power per ton, (hp.-hr.) in- 
cluding Power used in No steam 
steam and air for agita- or air 
OR Rs cacsss ssncrsces 70 52.48 2 
Cold Bleaching 


It has been proven beyond a question of doubt by experienced 
mill superintendents that cold bleaching produces a more service- 
able grade of stock, but heretofore the time consumed for cold 
bleaching has made it impracticable from the standpoint of pro- 
duction especially in some mills where the element of cost or time 
consumed has been disregarded. Bleaching under temperatures up 
to 110 deg. Fahr. has usually been adopted as a satisfactory meth- 
od, all superintendents realizing, however, that an excessive tem- 
perature was to be avoided and every precaution possible was 
taken to keep the temperature as low as possible or as low as the 
time schedule for the number of tons to be bleached would permit. 

Pulp bleached hot contains more oxycellulose and naturally is of 
a weaker structure than cold bleached pulp. Furthermore hot 
bleached pulp is very difficult to wash thoroughly for due to ex- 
cessive hydrolysis that has taken place it is practically impossible 
to remove all of the bleach or the carbonates and chlorides left 
from the bleaching action. These in turn interfere with the color 
of the pulp and makes it difficult to secure that blue white color 
which is desired by the paper trade in general. 

On the other hand pulp bleached cold without undue agitation is 
easily washed, it is strong and assumes a very desirable color. 

One of the oldest beater engineers, on point of service, who 
learned his trace in England and has had thirty years or more ex- 
perience in the United States, at one time told the writer that if 
he could secure a cold bleached sulphite the same as he had had 
in the old country, he would make a sheet of paper that would be 
better in strength, formation and color than anything produced 
here. He finally was able to get his cold bleached pulp and is to- 
day making a sheet that all other paper makers are using as a 
standard. 

There is a difference in the “feel” between a cold and hot 
bleached pulp. The former being firm and hard, not mushy, han- 
dies better in a beater, can be beaten soft without parchmentizing. 
If you ask any experienced beater engineer he will tell you 
that if you give him a good hard run pulp he can beat it into any 
kind of finished paper stock, either for a hard or soft sheet. As 
the old saying goes—“The paper is to be made in the beater.” 
Give your beater man a chance. If the paper is to be made in the 
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beater don’t give him a pulp that has been more than ha'{ deatey 
before he gets it. 


Effect of Air on Bleaching 


There are many sulphite men, bleach men and paper m.kers t. 
day that have an erroneous idea that forcing air through the Pty 
while in the process of bleaching saves chlorine. The ica being 
that the oxygen in the air is helping to oxidize the lignin. 7), 
writer tried this in almost all of the old and new bleaching ¢. 
gines and found that about all he got was extra agitation and 
actual increase of chlorine consumption and for that matter why 
not, for what you are really doing is blowing the free chlorine out 
into the air before it has a chance to do the work that it was py 
in for. : 


It is true that it is the oxygen that does the bleaching but ther 
is a vast difference between the oxygen in the air and the oxyge 
in the water that was put into the pulp with the chlorine. Th 
oxygen which is liberated by the bleaching action is known as nas. 
cent oxygen and it does the bleaching by oxidizing the lignin anj 
coloring matter on the fiber. The oxygen in the air is not nascent 
but is inert as far as bleaching is concerned and does not aid jy 
the bleaching operation. 


Another phase of this question arises when -it is stated that jir 
must be used to drive out carbon dioxide, which is formed by the 
bleaching action, the contention being that if the carbon dioxide 
remains in the mass it has a blanketing effect and retards bleach- 
ing. I feel that this idea is false and is in direct contradiction oj 
certain chemical reactions that take place during bleaching 
Bleaching liquor is a compound known as calcium hypochlorite 
and has the formula CaOCl,. When this compound known as cal- 
cium hypochlorite is dissolved in water a chemical reaction takes 
place as follows:—The carbon dioxide reacts with the calciun 
hypochlorite forming calcium carbonate and free chlorine, the 
free chlorine dissolves in the water forming hypochlorous acid 
which in turn breaks down, forming hydrochloric acid and nascent 
oxygen, the nascent oxygen doing the bleaching. 


CaOCl, + co; = CaCO; + Cl, 
CL + H,O = HCIO + HCl 
HCIO = HC! + O (nascent) 


Therefore, carbon dioxide aids rather than hinders bleaching, 
and to secure the best results should be left in contact with the 
pulp. This condition is exactly what happens when bleaching in 
a Globe Bleaching Engine. The sphere being pressure tight all the 
carbon dioxide remains in the mass and aids in the bleaching and 
this undoubtedly is one of the factors responsible for the rapid 
bleaching in this kind of equipment. 

Conclusion 

I again want to repeat that bleaching at high density with the 
proper equipment has these advantages: 

1—Less power is consumed. 

2.—Faster bleaching is made possib’e. 

3.—The consumption of bleach is materially reduced. 

4—Cold bleaching is made possible on account of lower 
time consumption and a much cleaner and stronger pulp, as well 
as pulp of a higher color is made possible over that secured in low 
density or hot bleaching methods. 

5.—Owing to the short time required for bleaching and the 
absence of excessive agitation the pulp is not overhydrated. 


Paper Mill For Edwards, Wash. 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Porttanp, Ore., April 26, 1926—The Occidental Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Inc., have taken an option on an abandoned mill a 
Edmonds, Wash., and it is expected that a paper mill will be 
opened by the company at that location as a carload of machinery 
has already been shipped there. No official announcement has 
yet been made as to definite details. 
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A Study of the Eastman Universal Colorimeter 
for Determining the Color of Paper 


By Harold L. Peckham and Walter Brecht 


The color of paper has been a specific problem of the paper 
manufacturer for a long time, but it is not until recently that 
much thought has been directed toward a numerical expres- 
sion of color. Heretofore, the manufacturer has been depend- 
ent upon the skill and judgment of beater and machine op- 
erators for color matches of standard papers which have been 
kept on file for guidance in color matching. Little thought has 
been given to the fact that these standard sheets might change 
in shade from time to time and over a period of years the 
standard color would deviate from the original accepted shade. 

In the last few years a few instruments have been developed 
and placed on the market, for the measurement and numerical 
specification of color, This paper is intended to cover a pre- 
liminary study of one of these instruments, in which it is at- 
tempted to describe the principle, operation and precision of the 
Eastman Universal Colorimeter and its application to color 
problems in the paper industry. 

Before describing the function and principle of operation it 
will perhaps be of interest to note the inception of the instru- 
ment and its development. During the recent World War, 
Loyd A. Jones, the inventor of the Eastman Universal Colori- 
meter, was engaged in research work relative to the question 
of marine camouflage. In this connection it became necessary 
to determine color measurements of the sky, just above the 
horizon, under various weather conditions in those sections 
of the world which were threatened by hostile marine craft. 
At that time there was no instrument available that was suit- 
able for this work, and it became necessary to develop an in- 
strument for this purpose. After considerable investigation 
and careful research, the present colorimeter was accepted be- 
cause of its sound principle, its portability and simplicity of op- 
eration. After this development in the colorimetric field it was 


possible to measure the color of the sky in numerical expres- 
sion and from readings to develop corresponding paints, which, 
when applied to ships would camouflage them in such a man- 
ner as to blend into the horizon. 


General Principles and Operation 

The Eastman universal colorimeter operates on the sub- 
tractive principle, and any desired color is obtained in the com- 
parison field by the subtraction of certain parts from the white 
light used for illumination of the comparison field. This sub- 
traction is accomplished by the use of dyed gelatine wedges 
which vary in thickness from zero at one end to a maximum 
at the other. By using three such wedges, each of which ab- 
soibs one of the three color additive primaries, any desired 
amount of each primary may be subtracted from white light. 


The three color additive primaries are red, green and blue, 
and when light of these three colors is combined, white light 
is obtained. The method of obtaining any desired color by 
the subtractive method may be explained by reference to Fig. 
1. 

The three squares in the top line of the diagram represent 
the red, green and blue components of white light. If by some 
means the blue component is absorbed, the remaining com- 
ponents are green and red, which yield yellow. That is, if the 
blue component is removed from white light, the remaining 
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light will appear yellow, or in the terminology of the sub- 
tractive method, minus blue. Likewise as indicated in the third 
line of the diagram, if green be absorbed the blue and red 
components remain, giving magenta, or minus green. While 
if the red component be absorbed as indicated in the fourth 
line of the diagram, the blue and green components remain, 
giving a blue green, or minus red. This illustrates the nature 
of the three color subtractive primaries, namely minus blue, 
minus green and minus red. 

The action of the minus blue wedge in the colorimeter is, 
therefore, illustrated by the second line of the diagram, in 
Fig. 1. When this wedge is set at zero, this is, completely 
withdrawn from the path of light illuminating the comparison 
field, no absorption takes place, but as it is introduced into the 
path of light, blue light is subtracted from the white light to 
an increasing extent as the thickness of the gelatine wedges 
increases. When ‘¢his wedge is introduced so that the point 
of maximum thickness is in the path of the white light, a con- 
dition similar to that indicated in the second line of the dia- 
gram exists and practically all of the blue light present in the 
white light of the comparison field is absorbed, leaving the 
comparison field illuminated by minus blue (yellow) light. The 
conditions existing when the minus green and minus red 
wedges are inserted are shown in the third and fourth lines of 
the diagram. It is evident that if the minus blue and minus 
green be inserted simultaneously the transmitted light will be 
red, while, if the minus blue and minus red wedge are used 
together, green will be obtained and as a third combination, 
if the minus green and minus red be used together, blue light 
only will be transmitted. If all three wedges are inserted, all 
components of white light will be absorbed in equal propor- 
tions, causing a decrease in brightness of the light from the 
comparison source without appreciable color change. 

Practically any color may be obtained by a combination of 
two wedges properly chosen, together with a neutral gray 
wedge for the control of intensity. 

For many classes of work the specification of color in terms 
of the constants of the instrument is quite sufficient, but if it 
be desired to express color in terms of the fundamental facters 
(hue and saturation) it is only necessary to calibrate the in- 
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strument by comparing it with the absolute instrument, the 
monchromatic analyzer. 

In Fig. 2 is presented a diagram showing the arrangement 
of the essential parts of the subtractive colorimeter. 

A lens system at (L:) forms an image of the object (Q) 
(paper surface) of which the color is to be measured in the 
plane of the photometric prism (P). This image is examined 
by means of the lens system (L.) and the eye piece (Ls). A 
diagram (D) serves as an artificial pupil and assists the ob- 
server in aligning the visual field. Two neutral gray filters 
(N),. are provided to control the intensity of the light from the 
sample being measured, and keep it within range of the in- 
strument. A daylight filter (F:) is provided for use in main- 
taining the proper quality of illumination on samples being 
measured. 

The photometric field is obtained by the use of a total re- 
flecting prism (P) one edge of which is ground in such a way. 
that the light totally reflected fills.one-half of the circular field 
(illustrated at (E) while the other half is filled by light 
coming from or through the colored object being measured. 
The dividing line between the two halves of the field is very 
narrow and does not interfere with the precise matching of 
the color and brightness of the two fields. 

On the axis perpendicular to and intersecting the line of 
sight at the edges of the prism (P) is placed a light source 
(S). This is designated as the working standard. A diffusing 
system (G) is placed as shown in order to give uniform 
illumination in the photometric field and as a means of con- 
trolling the brightness of the comparison field. A daylight 
filter (E:) reduces the color of this working standard to a 
subjective match with noon sunlight which has been adopted 
as the standard of white. The four gelatine wedges are placed 
at (W), each wedge being movable in a horizontal direction so 
that it may be inserted to any extent or withdrawn completely 
from the path of light entering the prism (P) from the 
source (S). 

The light from the object to be measured appears in the 
lower half of the field (E), while the upper half is illuminated 
by light from the working standard (S). To obtain a match 
betwéen the two halves of the field, the wedges are adjusted 
so that the light transmitted by them matches the light from 
the object under consideration. The position of each wedge 





Fig. 3 


is indicated by a pointer attached to the wedge frame and 
reading upon a graduated arbitrary scale. When a match has 
been obtained in the instrument, the color is designated by the 
scale readings of the various wedges used in obtaining the 
match. In order to increase the range of the instrument with 
regard to intensity, the gray filter (N), previously mentioned, 
are arranged to intercept the light beams coming from the 
object to be measured, and correspondingly the color range is 
increased by insertion of three color filters (A) which equal 
the total absorptive power of the color wedges (W) when fully 
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inserted. Thus, by use of these filters the range of the in. 
strument is doubled. A photograph of the finished instrument 
is shown in Fig. 3. 

With this instrument color measurement is made by latch. 
ing light from the object with light from source (S) ang 
transmitted by the wedges. It is necessary therefore that the 
lamp (S) be operated under fixed conditions in order that the 
emitted light shall be of constant color. A control box js 
therefore provided containing the necessary variable resistance 
and an indicating instrument. Since the quality and intensity 
of the light emitted by a lamp operated at a fixed current may 


Anacro 





change with the age of the lamp, it is necessary to provide a 
means of checking this lamp from time to time and of finding 
the current at which a renewal lamp must be operated. For 
this purpose a standard reference lamp is provided which may 
be attached to the instrument in front of the lens system (L). 
In checking the working lamp against the standard lamp, it 
is necessary to operate both lamps under fixed conditions. The 
control box is, therefore, provided with two connections so 
that two lamps may be operated simultaneously and the cur- 
rent in either read on the ammeter; the necessary change in 
the connection being made by a double pole double throw 
switch. A diagram of the electrical connection of the control 
box is shown in Fig. 4, and a photograph of the control box 
in Fig. 5. The lamps are operated from a 4-cell, 100 amp.-hr. 
storage battery to insure a constant current. 

To enable the measurement of various types of objects, there 
are provided with the instrument several attachments which 
may be used for the measuremnt of liquids and the color of 
materials differing very slightly from white. The last men- 
tioned is called the “tint intensifier,” which utilizes the prin- 
ciple of multiple reflections and intensifies whatever color may 
be present in a sample. The measurements of paper described 
in the following paragraphs of this article were obtained by the 
use of the tint intensifier, illustrated in Fig. 3A. The intensifier 
is attached to the instrument in front of the lens system (L), 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Experimental Investigation 


The principal purpose for which the colorimeter might be 
used in the paper testing laboratory is for the determination of 
the color of paper. It is necessary to remark that this deter- 
mination is not the same as an identification, for it does not 
indicate the color of the dyestuffs in the paper but only the 
optical color conceptions, corresponding to the optical prin- 
ciple on which the apparatus is based. 

The first part of the experimental investigation deals with 
the determination of the precision limits by which the measure- 
ments of an individual observer and those of several observers 
are characterized. 

In the second part, tests are reported for the purpose of 
indicating the usability of the instrument when it is applied 
to an extended field of application. This part shows that the 
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apparatus can be used for the definite determination of the two- 
sidedness and fading quality of papers. Also an attempt has 
heen made to explain the relation between the color of white 
water and the two-sidedness of paper by means of the colori- 
meter. 
The Precision Limits in the Determination of the Color 
of Paper 


In an investigation of the precision limits, the first work 
to be accomplished is the determination of the degree of con- 
cordance between the readings of an individual observer in 
analysing the color, which was carried out in the following 
manner: The samples of paper to be tested consisted of a strip, 
3 inches wide and 14 inches long and a disk, the diameter of 
which was the same as the interior diameter of the tint in- 
tensifier. Both strip and disk were placed in the sample re- 
ceptacle of the intensifier. Before this was done, the illumina- 
tion light-source and the comparison light-source were stand- 
ardized by means of a standard comparison lamp, as men- 
tioned in the previous paragraphs. The room in which the 
measurements were made was darkened. The observer made 
10 readings, returning the absorption wedges to the initial posi- 
tion after each reading. 

The calculation of the results was made by forming the 
average value for every color component and by figuring out 
the deviations of the individual readings from the average value. 
According to the method of the least squares, the average 
deviation of every reading was determined and this deviation, 
in order to obtain a proper comparison basis, is expressed in 
per cent. The results thus obtained describe the error limits of 


the observations within which the probable correct value lies. 


TABLE 1 
OBSERVER D 
COLOR ANALYSIS OF PAPER 10 (TOP SIDE) 

Weight: 17x22, 500—20 Ib. 

Thickness: 0.0038 inches 

Gloss: 24.8 degrees (Ingersoll) 
No. of Red (—Green)! Yellow (—Blue)' 
Obser- Read- Devi- Read- Devi- 
vations ing ation ing ation 
20.7 42.6 0.4 
20.0 43.2 
41.1 
43.0 
42.2 
42.3 
43.1 
43.6 
40.2 
40.5 
42.2 


Neutral (—Neutral)? 
Read- Devi- 
ing ation 
21.1 1.5 
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Fig. 5 
Ths results show that the amount of pure red of the paper 
color corresponds to 20.3 divisions of the scale, while that of 
the pure yellow is 42.2 and that of neutral amounts to 22.6 
divisions. 
The average error of readings is calculated by dividing the 


sum (S) of the deviation squares by a figure which is equal 


‘In this article the names of the actual color components will be noted, 
since it appears to be more logical to determine the color composition of a 
Paper by the names of colors actually present and not by the designation of 
their complements. 
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to the number of observations less one. The square root of 
this quotient indicates the limits within which the correct value 
is located. If (e) represents these limits in divisions of the 
scale and if (S) is the sum of the deviation squares and (n) 
the number of the observations, (e) will amount to: 


Fig. 3A 


Acording to this we obtain for the tested paper the following 
characteristic data: 


TABLE 2 
THE OBSERVATION ERRORS OF OBSERVER D FOR THE 
TESTED PAPER 
Av. deviation of 
every reading + e 
+ 0.2 


% error of 


Color 
Av. Rdg. every reading + E 
+ 1.0 


Component 
Red 20.3 


~ Yellow 42.2 + 1.13 + 2.7 
Neutral 22.6 + 1.13 + 5.0 


It is evident that in the case of Paper 10, observer D showed 
the smallest error in determining the red component of the 
color composition. In the case of the determination of the yel- 
low component, the error-field is more than twice as large 
and five times as large in the case of the neutral component. 

The test does not show whether or not this distribution 
of precision is due to a specific property of observer D, con- 
sequently the same paper was tested by six observers. Every 
observer made ten independent readings, after which the ab- 
sorption wedges were returned to their initial position. 


TABLE 3 
COLOR ANALYSIS OF PAPER 10 (TOP SIDE) MADE BY 
Rea 6 OBSERVERS 
e 


Yellow 
Av. Av. 
rdg. E% rdg. e % 
20 0 41.9 5 ‘ 
83 42.2 
3 
0 


Neutral 
o 
rdg. 
22.9 6 
22.2 2 
21.6 1 
22.6 1 
9 
4 


I+ 
o 


Observer 
A 


; 39.3 
3 42.2 
8 37.1 , 17.5 
1 38.3 75 


5 
9 
0 
3 
2 
0 19.6 
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‘The average errors of the individual observers are given in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Color Av. Rdg. Av. deviation of % error of 
Component of the scale every reading + e every reading + E% 
ed . 20.5 + 0.22 +12 
Yellow 40.2 + 1.04 + 2.6 
Neutral 21.1 + 1.06 + 5.2 


It can be seen that the sensitiveness in regard to the in- 
dividual color components is the same within very narrow 
limits as far as the particular color composition of Paper 10 is 
concerned. The precision of the measurements seems to be 
different for the determination of the different color components. 

In order to obtain the average deviations of the average read- 
ings among different observers, the value given in Table 5 
were calculated. 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE DEVIATION OF THE AVERAGE READINGS OF DIF- 
FERENT OBSERVERS FROM THE TOTAL AVERAGE 


Color Av. deviation of % error of 

Component the readings + e the readings + E% 
Red + 0.4 + 2.0 
Yellow + 2.34 + 5.8 
Neutral + 2.11 + 10.0 


A comparison of Tables 1 and 4 with Table 5 yields the 
interesting fact that the- deviations of the determinations of 
the different observers from each other are almost twice as 
much as the deviations in the readings of an individual observer, 
but the ratio between the error limits in the determination 
of the different components is practically the same as in the 
case of the individual observer. 

Although the previously reported tests show that the pre- 
cision limits in the determination of the individual color com- 
ponents made by one observer are different, and the deter- 
minations of several observers compared with each other show 
deviations, the magnitude of which is different for every color 
component, it is questionable whether or not the established 
ratio of the error limits depend on the total color of the paper. 

In order to throw light on this question a paper of a differ- 
ent color was tested in the same manner as Paper 10. 


TABLE 6 
COLOR. ANALYSIS OF PAPER 4 (TOP SIDE) MADE BY FIVE 
OBSERVERS 

Weight: 17x22, 500—20 Ib. 

Thickness: 0.0038 inches. 

Gloss: 24.8 degrees (Ingersol!). 

Red Yellow Neutral 
CI 
Av. Av. Av. 

Observer rdg. te +E% rdg. +e +E% rdg. +e +E% 
A 8.6 0.1 1.2 37.5 0.32 0.9 19.5 0.22 1.2 
B 8.0 0.3 3.1 32.5 1.40 4.4 14.6 0.80 5.3 
a 8.6 0.1 1.2 35.0 0.50 1.5 15.6 0.40 2.7 
D 8.3 0.1 1.2 37.0 0.90 2.4 17.1 0.90 5.0 
E 8.5 0.3 3.7 37.6 0.80 2.0 16.8 1.40 8.6 


The average error (E) of the determinations of the ‘indi- 
vidual observers and the average deviation (E’) of the average 
readings, made by the different observers from the total aver- 
age for every color component are given in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
Av. error of the individual Deviations of the individ- 
observer ual average values from 
the total Av. 
Color Av. Av. Dev. % Error Av. Dev. % Error 

Componsnt rdg. © E% e E%’ 
ed 8.4 0.2 2.1 0.3 3.1 
Yellow 35.9 0.6 2.2 2.2 6.1 
Neutral 16.7 0.6 4.2 1.9 11.1 


It is indeed obvious, that there is about the same relation 
between the precision of the determinations of an individual 
observer for the individual color components, but the ratio 
has changed. 


The results of the previous tests indicate that a variation 
of the magnitude of the individual color components has a cer- 
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tain influence on the precision of the determination. Since the 
variation of one component results in a variation of tlie total 
paper color, the exactness with which a certain observer de. 
termines the components will be different for a differeiit tota 
paper color. Furthermore, the deviations of the measurements 
of different observers from each other will also be different fo; 
every color component, when papers of different total colors 
are tested. . 

In order to investigate whether or not a regularity might be 
found in this direction, 13 papers were analyzed by five ob. 
servers. Every observer made five readings of every paper to 
be tested. In the manner described above the average error 
in the determination of the color component was calculated. 

In order to obtain a proper comparison basis, it appeared 
advisable in this preliminary investigation to limit the tests to 
one color group of papers. There are in general three principal 
groups, the red-yellow, the red-blue and the yellow-blue class, 
Ten of the tested papers belonged to the first mentioned croup, 
while two of them represented the second and only one the 
third group. 

The following deals only with the tests of papers of the red- 
yellow class: 


TABLE 8 
COLOR ANALYSIS OF TEN DIFFERENT PAPERS MADE BY 
FIVE OBSERVERS 
Average error (E) of the individual observers and deviation (E’%) of the 
average values of the different observers from the total average 
Designation Total average Red Yellow Neutral 
of the of the analyses _——— 1 
Papers Red Yellow Neutral E E’% E E'% E E’% 
Paper 1 6.7 38.0 16.6 1.9 4.1 1.9 0.4 3.5 11.8 
Paper 2 7.6 26.2 17.6 1.5 2.3 1.3 3.4 4.1 124 
Paper 3 8.2 21.5 34.0 1.8 2.4 1.9 5.7 1.8 7.4 
Paper 4 8.4 35.9 16.7 2.1 3.1 2.2 6.1 4.2 11.1 
Paper 5 8.6 19.1 22.7 2.3 3.5 2.9 3.6 5.0 86 
Paper 6 11.8 33.2 20.2 1.3 2.8 1.5 4.5 3.7 12.5 
Paper 7 11.8 34.0 29.6 1.3 4.5 2.5 7.2 2.3 8.3 
Paper 8 13.3 48.3 20.2 1.3 4.1 1.5 2.4 5.5 16.4 
Paper 9 14.1 24.2 19.2 1.0 2.4 2.2 2.2 3.8 21.6 
Paper 10 20.5 40.2 21.1 1.2 2.0 2.6 5.0 5.2 10.0 


An examination of the above data shows that, disregarding 
the color composition of the papers, the results of the first tests 
are confirmed, namely, that the precision of the determination 
is least exact for the neutral component, increasing in exactness 
for the yellow and becoming the most exact for the red com- 
ponent. 

The reason that it has not been possible to discover a regular 
connection between the distribution of the color components 
and the error limits of the analysis is based on the fact that 
the distribution of the color components of the paper tested 
varied in an irregular and complex manner in the case of the 
ten different papers. 

But there may be some justification for calculating the average 
color composition of all tested papers, and to use it for the 
purpose of considering the error limits of the measurements ac- 
complished by the individual observers as well as the differert 
measurements of the different observers. 

The color composition of this hypothetical paper, which has the 
average color composition of the ten papers is given in Table 9, 
together with the determination-errors which correspond to the 
calculated color composition. 


TABLE 9 
Total average of 
all anal ‘ses Red Yellow Neutra! 
peptidase mag 
Red Yellow Neutral E%  E'% E% E'% £% E'% 
9.1 32.0 21.9 1.6 3.1 2.2 4.1 4.0 12 


It is evident that the determination of the red component yields 
the smallest percentage error, even though the amount is the least. 
The proportion of the precision in determining the individual com- 
ponents is given in an approximate manner by the following figures: 

For fied For Yellow For 


Neutral 
"% “ 


This proportion describes the precision with which one observer 
makes the readings for the different components. 
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concordancc of the readings of different observers is concerned, 
the results show that the deviation of the measurements of sev- 
eral from each other is twice as large in the case of the red and 
w component as the average deviation of the measurements 


ello - : : 
an individual observer. It is three times as large in the case 


of the determination of intensity or neutral. 

In order to give some data about the working precision of the 
individual observers, the average error limits of these analyses 
are calculated for every observer. Table 10 shows the collection 
of the measurements of observer A and the calculation results and 
Table 11 gives the collection of the values of all observers. 


TABLE 10 


VALUES OF THE READINGS, DEVIATIONS AND 
sr LIMITS FOR OBSERVER A. 


cllow Neutral 
ey 

Designation Av. Av. Av 
or rdg. rdg. 

df ie pare ‘. 37.9 
26.2 
22.1 
37.5 
19.3 
32.8 
36.2 
49.2 
24.8 
; 41.9 


1 . 
AVERAGE ERROR LIMITS OF THE DETERMINATION OF 
OBSERVER A. 


Red Yellow 
+0.8% +1.3% 
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Neutral 
+ 2.1% 
TABLE 11 


AVERS ERROR oF DIFFERENT OBSERVERS.’ 


LIMITS 
eutral 


Observer 
A 


E Se . 

These results show that every observer works with the largest 
errors in the determination of the black content. 

The proportion of the precision for the determination of the 
diferent components is slightly different for every observer, but 
in general, an observer who determines a certain color component 
with greater precision than another observer, will also detemine 
the other optical components better than the other observer. 

Since the deviation between the measurements of several ob- 
servers are by far larger than those between the readings of one 
observer, it is recommended that for the greatest accuracy that 
the operation of the apparatus be limited to one or two observers 
iwerder to diminish the personal factor and to establish the spe- 
cific error limits which shall be given consideration in all color 
measurements. 

By way of a summary it can be stated that the error-field of 
the measurements of an average observer for paper of the red- 
yellow group is expressed in an approximate manner by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


For Red 
+ 1.8% 


t+ H+ 
eee 
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For Neutral 
+ 4.1% 


For Yellow 
+ 2.3% 


Application of the Apparatus for Determining Two- 
Sidedness of Paper 


It is believed to be quite unnecessary to describe at length the 
importance of a method by which a numerical expression for 
two-sidedness may be obtained. 

In order to determine whether or not the Eastman colorimeter, 
when applied to this field, gives results which are reliable enough 
to be of value, five papers, the two-sidedness of which was con- 
sidered to be within normal limits, were tested. The tests and 
their results are based upon the following definition of the two- 
sidedness : 

The two-sidedness of paper is the different ontical color appear- 
ance of the two sides of the sheet. According to the working 
principle of the Eastman colorimeter the two-sidedness will be 


1Among the five observers, observer A was the only son who was 
more {familiar with the operation of the apparatus when the investigation was 
initiated. 
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expressed as the difference of the individual color components as 
determined on the top and on the wire side of the paper. The 
analysis of the color of the top side is used as a basis for com- 
parison. Thus the figures reported below, represent the increase 
or decrease of the amount of every principal color component and 
of the intensity on the wire side. 

Three of the’ five papers tested belonged to red-yellow color 
group, while one represented the yellow-blue class. In the case 
of the remaining paper the color of the top side showed the 
characteristics of the yellow-blue group, while the wire side was 
red-yellow, although the paper was beater dyed in the usual 
manner. 


The tests were accomplished by observer B ‘and D referred to 
in the first part of this investigation. Each observer made a com- 
plete analysis of the color composition of the top and the wire 
side of the paper, which analyses represent the average of five 
readings. 

It was to be expected that the magnitude of the two-sidedness- 
values, especially concerning the red-yellow papers, would not be 
appreciably different from the magnitude of the errors of the 
individual observers. Therefore in the following tables the pre- 
cision limits are included, which have been determined for every 
observer and for every paper. By means of these determined 
error limits, it is possible to correct the obtained two-sidedness- 
values in a proper manner. 


TABLE 12 
TWO-SIDEDNESS OF PAPER 10. 
Color Red Yellow 
Composition FF — —o eH 
Obs.B - Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D 


Analysis 
(a) Top side 20.6 19.3 36.4 35.9 17.9 16.9 
35.5 35.4 17.8 17.2 


(b) Wire side . 18.7 
Difference in divisions 
—0.9 —0.5 —0.1 +0.3 
—0.6% +2.0% 


Neutral 


of the apparatus scale..—1.2 —0.6 


Difference expressed in 
BOP COME. cccccccccccce —5.8% —3.0% 
Precision limits for the 
color determination of 
paper 10 in per cent...+2.3% +1.0% +3.1% +2.7% +5.2% +5.0% 


The values of Table 12 show that the two-sidedness in the case 
of Paper 10 is marked only as far as the red component is 
concerned, for in the determinations of the red component the 
established values of both observers are by far beyond the error- 
limits and show the postive sign. Since both observers find a 
decrease of the yellow component it is probable that there actually 
is a light decrease but since both values are within the precision 
limits, this decrease is not indicated in a definite manner. In the 
case of the neutral component it is obvious that there is either 
no difference between the two sides or the difference is smaller 
than the smallest intensity difference, which can be measured by 
the apparatus. 


—2.5% —1.4% 


TABLE 13 
TWO-SIDEDNESS OF PAPER 7. 
Color Red Yellow 
Composition oa——_—"—— 
i Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D 


Analysis 
(a) Top side 12.0 11.5 35.0 33.0 
(b) Wire side 11.4 34.0 34.3 

—1.0 +1.3 


Difference in divisions 
—3.0% +4.0% 


Neutral 
Obs.B Obs.D 
28.2 29.4 
26.4 27.2 
—2.2 


—6.4% —7.5% 


of the apparatus scale.. +0.0 —0.1 


Difference expressed in 
SOE rdadidnc4s.0+n pve +0.0% —1.0% 
Precision lintits for the 
color determination of 
paper 7 in per cent.... +0.0% +3.5% +1.6% +7.0% +2.1% +2.0% 


it is evident that there is no noticeable difference in the red 
component. The results of the determination of the yellow com- 
ponent are very interesting in that the measurements of observer 
B show a pronounced decrease, a fact which is quite in concord- 
ance with the expectations. But observer D observes an increase 
which is larger than the decrease determined by observer B. _ If 
the specific precision limits which characterize the determinations 
of every observer, would not be considered in interpreting the two- 
sidedness-values, it would not be possible to explain the peculiar 
disagreement in the determinations of the. two observers. But it 
may be seen that the error-limits of observer D are in this 
case extremely large and greater by far than the difference in his 


—1.8 
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two ‘observations. Theretore it 1s obvious that the observations 
of observer D do not deserve much consideration while observer 
B's observations indicate a definite decrease. It is apparent from 


the above tabulation that there is a distinct decrease in the 
color intensity. 
TABLE 14 
TWO-SIDEDNESS OF PAPER 8. 

Color Red Yellow Neutral 

Composition —— -—oofO — ——s 

Ana_‘ysis Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D 
Cad Tee Be oc ccteces 13.4 12.8 50.0 50.0 18.6 18.4 
(b) Wire side ........ 13.0 12.6 48.4 48.4 18.4 18.7 
Difference in divisions ; 
of the apparatus scale... —0.4 —0.2 —0.6 —0.6 —0.2 +0.3 
Difference expressed in 
DOT GUE cox cescceveces —3.1% —1.5% —1.2% —1.2% —1.1%' +1.6% 
Precision limits for the 
color determination of 
paper 8 in per cent.... $1.2% £3.0% 2£1.3% £1.2% +2.9% £5.9% 


The paper tested shows a comparatively small amount of two- 
sidedness. The red component has slightly decreased; the yellow 
component seems also to have decreased, but the differerice is not 
larger than the precision limits of both observers. Nevertheless 
the sign, positive in both cases, indicates a decrease. The neutral 
component appears to possess on both sides the same magnitude. 


TABLE 15 
TWO-SIDEDNESS OF PAPER II 

Color Red Yellow Neutral 

Composition aso pene meng ae came 

Analysis Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D 
(a) Top side ......... m8. 1288 7.0 7.6 30.8 28.8 
(b) Wire side .......+ 13.4 13.5 5.4 5.5 30.4 29.9 
Difference in divisions 
of the apparatus scale.. + 1.6 +0.7 —16 — 2.1 —0.4 +1.1 
Difference expressed in 
per cent ......seeeese +13.6% +5.5% —23.0%—27.6% —1.6% +3.8% 
Precision limits for the 
color determination of 
paper 11 in per cent... + 2.0% +3.0% 15.0% +1.3%  2+2.4% +3.5% 


While the blue component is decreasing to a surprising extent, 


the yellow component is increased on the wire side. The neutral 
component seems to be the same on both sides. 
TABLE 16 
TWO-SIDEDNESS OF PAPER 12 

Color Red Yellow Blue Neutral 

Composition ne > ac iGee oud os, 

Analysis Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D 
(a) Top side ...... ° os 8.4 8.5 os 2.1 33.2 32.3 
(b) Wire side ..... 1,4 1.1 9.9 10.1 30.4 30.7 
Difference in divi- 
sions of the appa- 
satus etale ........ +1.4 +1.1 41.5 +16 +0 —2.1 —2.8 —1.6 
Difference expressed 
in per cent ........ + 18%+ 19% +0 % -100% —8.5%—5.0% 
Precision limits for 
color determination 


of Paper 12 in per 


cent — 66% +3.5%A2.2% +8.6%241.3% +£1.9% 2.14 


Paper 12 represents, as far as the two-sidedness is concerned, 
very interesting properties. The first peculiar fact is, that ob- 
server B in making the analysis of the color of the top side, finds 
only one pure color component, namely yellow, and not as would 
be expected, blue. Observer D indicates 2.1 divisions of blue. 
The error limits of observer B for the determination of the blue 
component are large, therefore his sensitiveness small. But, never- 
theless, it seems remarkable that observer B in the blue paper 
does not observe a blue component. The second surprising point 
is the fact that on the wire side red color exists, while it does 
not exist on the top side. Yellow increases very much towards 
the wire side and the color intensity is much less on the wire 
side than on the top side. 

Summary 

Five papers wére tested in order to obtain a numerical expres- 

sion of their two-sidedness. The dyeing of all papers had been 
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TABLE 17 
a TESTS ON PAPER 1 


accomplished in the usual manner, so that their tWo-Sidedness 
was only caused by the manufacturing conditions on the Paper 
machine and was expected to be within comparatively smal] limits, 

As a matter of fact, the test of the five papers with the unaided 
eye indicated in the case of the three red-yellow papers, only very 
slight differences in the color of the two sides, so that it was nat 
possible to observe which of the existing color components might 
have changed. The difference was a little more pronounced jn the 
case of the last two papers. 

After ‘testing the papers by means of the colorimeter, a 
numerical characteristic of the two-sidedness of every paper teste 
was obtained. This characteristic consists of the difference in th 
amount of every color component present in the top side and ip 
the wire side of the paper. The difference is expressed in per cen, 

In some cases, particularly as far as Neutral is concerned, th 
actual color differences are smaller than the error-limits of th 
observers. Since the previous reported tests show that the pre. 
cision of the observers depends upon the total color of the paper, 
it is necessary to control the results by considering the correspond. 
ing error-limits. 


Application of the Apparatus for Determining the Fading 
Qualities of Paper 


Up to the present time no exact method has been suggested for 
the determination of color changes which may take place in the 
color composition of standard papers after a certain time. Fur. 
thermore, no methods have been published by means of which a 
study of the fading properties of paper can be made on a proper 
scientific basis. The Eastman colorimeter appears to be an instry- 
ment which is capable of giving a numerical expression of thes 
color changes. 

In order to determine the applicability of this apparatus in this 
field of paper testing, the following investigation was carried out: 

From each paper sheet to be tested, a strip, 3 inches wide an 
14 inches long, and a-disc, the diameter of which was the same 
as the interior diameter of the “tint intensifier,” were used. After 
the initial readings of the original papers were made (top side) 
the samples were simultaneously placed in an Atlas fadometer. 
The samples were so arranged in this instrument that. their_ex- 
posed surfaces were about the same distance from the light source. 

It is stated by the manufacturer that the fading conditions 
of the fadometer are characterized by the fact that 1 how 
exposure is equivalent to 5 hours exposure to nocn-day sun ona 
cloudless day in mid-summer. 

The tests were carried out with three different papers. The first 
fading time amounted to 15 minutes. After this time the samples 
were removed and a color analysis was made. The samples were 
again placed in the fadometer and were exposed for 30 minutes 
more. This procedure was continued until the papers had been 
faded during five intervals of progressive length and until the 
total fading duration amounted to 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

In the following tables the readings of two observers are noted 
For every color component the difference between each reading 
and the initial reading was calculated and expressed in per cent. 
These percentage values represent the actual increase or decrease 
of every color component as a result of the action of the fado- 
meter. 

In order to obtain a proper and reliable basis for critical judg- 
ment, the precision limits of the observers are included in the 
same manner as in the previous part. 





Total Yellow Neutral 
Fading Readings Addition % Readings Addition % Readings Addition % 
ry —= D. OT -— * e a 
Time Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D bs.B Obs. Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D 
Spepwdbsces cade hsesbe teved 68. 68 =e eae 36.3 36.0 202 - 18.9 20.0 on - 
tes wntine Fs XGe 0b evens ens ede es 7.2 6.9 + 5.9 + 1.5 36.5 37.3 + 0.6 +3.6 18.2 19.4 a= $7 —3.0 
PG oaks eee es Lee cee hed e ube hes bee 7.7 7.3 + 13.2 + 7.4 33.5 34.6 — 7.7 —7.5 20.1 21.0 + 6.4 +5.0 
ST, pce ddbevet cvsovcsesvece 7.9 7.4 +16.0 + 9.0 35.8 25.6 — 14 —1.1 16.8 20.8 —11.0 +4.0 
Es cules dhe ewe eeee 8.0 7.6 +18.0 +12.0 31.6 33.7 —13.0 —6.4 19.0 20.0 +0 +0 
“Sins 4 tok: wo neepies tee seb os 8.0 7.6 +180 +12.0 33.8 32.7 — 7.0 —9,2 18.7 19.6 +1 —2.0 
Precision limits in determining the color 
composition of Paper 1 ............+.+. + 2.1% + 2.0% — + 2.1% +1.5% + 4.4% +24% 
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TABLE 18 
FADING TESTS ON PAPER 7 
Red Yellow Neutral 


Readings Addition % Readings Addition % Readings Addition % 


CP 
eg D Obs.B oo re - Obs. - Obs.B . es —? Obs.B Obs.D 
+2 5 34. 0 35. 5 . ‘ 30.0 29.5 —0.3 —1.6 
32.8 25.8 . } 26.6 28.6 —11.6 4.7 
34.4 34.4 . A 26.9 27.5 —10.6 —8.3 
34.1 35.5 \ J 27.4 28.6 —9.0 —5.0 
35.6 36.3 : . 28.2 28.3 —6.3 —5.7 


42.% +2.1% 


++4+++4+: 
RNP: 
oroo> 


2 hrs. 
3 br. 45 min. 
Precision limits in determining the color com- 


position of Paper 7 0% 
Considering the effect of the total fading time to which the 
op side of the paper has been subjected, it can be stated, that 
there is a very pronounced increase of the red component; a 
marked decrease of the yellow component and no change as far as 
Neutral is concerned. A more thorough study of the data shows, 
that the most noticeable increase of the red color takes place with- 
in the first hour, afterwards the value tends to remain constant. 
The readings of observer B are higher values than those of ob- 
server D, but the readings of both are definite and by far beyond 
the error limits. The great variations in the determinations of 
the yellow component are doubtless based on observation errors 
and the same is the case as far as Neutral is concerned with the 
only difference, that yellow is actually decreasing while the actual 
amount of Neutral remains unchanged. (See Table 18 and Fig. 7.) 
Red increases and seems to reach a constant value after about 
an hour’s fading. The final increase of the yellow component is 


+ 
» 
uw 
z 


not distinct enough to be convincing, while there is a certain de- 
crease in the neutral component. Apart from the reddening, the 
paper is very resistant to fading. See Table 19. 

the initial analysis of Paper 11 places this paper in the yellow- 
blue class. Even after 15 minutes fading the analysis of both 
observers show the characteristics of a paper of the red-yellow 
class. The blue component disappears entirely within the first in- 
tervals of fading. The fading action influences the existence and 
the magnitude of every component in a definite, profound manner. 
The principal alteration of all components occurs within the first 
fading hour. Blue disappears; red appears and increases, but 
approaches after a comparatively short time, a constant value. 
Yellow increases from 13.6 to 21.5, which is about 50 per cent. 
With this color component as with neutral the principal change 
takes place within the first 90 minutes. 


TABLE 19 
FADING TESTS ON PAPER 11 
Total Red Yellow | Yellow Blue Neutral 
Fading Readings Addition % Readings Addition % Readings Addition % Readings Addition % 
ies 


. tata eee ox i ieee R emrsn, gemmmereet rect, geveeiomeDermaating. goveriineet 
Time Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B om» Obs.B Obs.D — ber D Obs.B Obs.D Obs.B = 
60 ee ee ee 13.6 13. + 
15 min. ’ < a as . ; ; . aba ad 100 100 30.2 29.5 
1 . . 6 es \ Y W és re eer 24.2 24.4 
t hr., in. . ‘ ve os x . ne pil ote ane 24.7 23.8 
2 hrs., in, . ° ee a. k e va as tals wed 22.2 23.1 
3 brs., in. - 4 vs be 6 s Deaths on altwda 20.2 23.1 —35.5 —22.0 
1 imits in determining 
the color composition of Paper 11 .. wi ‘ie ay +2, +3. om Ps ee es coe eee) 21.3% 44.6% +2.4% +3.5% 
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Summary 

In order to investigate the fact whether or not the Eastman 
colorimeter might be used for the determination of the color 
changes which occur when papers are subjected to a definite fad- 
ing action, three papers were tested before and after being ex- 
posed to the action of an Atlas fadometer. The results obtained 
indicate that the apparatus can be used for this purpose in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

By means of the colorimeter it is possible to express the fad- 
ing quality of a paper on a numerical basis. According to this, the 
specific fading properties of a paper can be expressed by cal- 
culating the percentage increase or decrease of the three optical 
color components. 

These preliminary results indicate in a general way how suc- 
cessfully the colorimeter may be used in this field of paper test- 
ing. The comparative role that different materials, fillers, siz- 


Fic. 8 


ing agents and dyestuffs, etc. play in the fading of paper will 
be the object of further investigation. 


Application of the Apparatus for Determining the Relation Be- 
tween Two-Sidedness and Color of Back Paper 


The color content of the water which is removed from the 
colored paper stock, running over the wire end of the paper ma- 
chine, depends upon several conditions. An investigation of these 
conditions is certain to provide more complete knowledge in the 
field of paper coloring. It is beyond the scope of this preliminary 
paper to deal with a thorough investigation in this direction. 
It is only attempted to show the relationship existing between 
two-sidedness of papers and the color of the back water by means 
of the Eastman colorimeter. 

The tests were carried out in the following manner: 

From two different colored papers a sample was taken and the 
color composition on both sides of the sheet was analyzed. At 
the same time, when the paper samples were taken, about a liter 
of the back water from the wire end was filtered through a gooch 
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crucible and the color analysis of the filter was made. This 
accomplished by the use of the special container for liquids 
was attached to the apparatus. Each color analyzed re): resents 
average of five determinations; the tests were carried wut by 
observers. 


In the following tables the color analyses of the payers tey 
are given and the color analyses of the back water are includ 
The relation between back water and two-sidedness is estabjis 
by comparing the two sidedness value of every color compone 
with the corresponding components of the back water. 


TABLE 20 
PAPER 10 . 
Red Yellow Neutral 
Analysis ts.B ObsD GbsBObsD  6ixBonp 
(a) Top side ......... 13.9 13.3 50.0 . 50.0 17.9 Wag 
(b) eee 13.7 13.0 49.0 48.5 17.1 ud 
Difference in divisions . 
of the apparatus sca.e..—).2 —0.3 —10 —1.5 —O8 +09 
Two-sidedness : a 
ee expressed in 
baniae chnesens —1.4% —2.2% —2.0 —3.0 —4.5% 
Precision limits for * » = 
color determination 8 
paper 10 in per cent. +1.2% +3.0% +1.3% +1.2% 2.9% + 
Back water analysis . oy 0.4 2.6 2.8 3.4 














The two-sidedness test shows that there is a marked decreay 
of all components. ._The decrease is slightly more pronounced 
in the case of the leyyow component than in the red component 
and is the greatest as far as Neutral is concerned. Since tk 
error-limits of observer D amounts to 5.0 per cent, the determim. 
tions of observer B, whose error is only 2.9 per cent, are mor 
reliable. 

In the color of the back water the distribution of the con. 
ponents is in approximately the same ratio as in the two-sidednes 
of the paper. Two-sidedness is most pronounced in the case of 
the neutral components and the latter represents the highest valu 
in the color composition of the back water. In the case of the red 
component two-sidedness is least pronounced, while the cor 
responding value for the back water is also the smallest one. 
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TABLE 21 
PAPER 12 
Yellow Blue Neutral Anoth 
Analysis oe B Obs.D bbe. B Obs.D Ss. B ObeD Obs. B Ob this, alr 
(a) Top side .. 33.2 323 future. 
(b) Wire side... 1.4 Li 99 101 30.4 30.7 
Difference in divi- share 0 
sions of the appa- in the’ ¢ 
ratus scale,...... +14 +1.1 +15 +16 20 —2.1 —18 —Il6 
Two-sidedness : condists 
Difference ex- out 
in per cent +100% + 100% + 18% + 19% + 0%—100% —8.5%—S.0¢ my MEM 
ecision limits for of the 
the color determi- 
nation of Paper 12 Alread: 
in per cent ..... $1.9% 2.1% $8.5% £1.3% $3.5% 222008 pep guy 
Back water analy- 7. 
DE --schustxtpeses 0.5 0.5 “ a 5.2 5.3 1.0 more s 
In general a study of Table 21 yields the same results as the MM {op th 
data of Table 20. The two-sidedness is mainly characterized by & xhich 
the disappearing of the blue component and, as to be expected H io bec 
this color component is present in the back water to the greatest I costs |; 
extent. There is a marked increase of yellow towards the wite & will 'n 
side, but no yellow component is found in the back water. Devi- & develo 
ating from the first results the noticeable decrease of neutral IM cy ¢ 
has no corresponding amount of neutral in the color of the bak# Nor 
water. Red appears only on the wire side of the paper and al® J ready 
to a small extent in the back water. the st: 
This investigation is just a preliminary attempt carried out in J ous ir 
order to throw some light on the question of relation between @ ment 
the two-sidedness of papers and the color compositions of the J acow 
corresponding back water. Only two tests were accomplished and & to ari 
although positive conclusions cannot be drawn, it may be stated J ate m 
that in a general way, those colors appearing in the back water @ larly 
in the largest amount, are least present on the wire side of the § tions, 
paper as compared with the top side. kam 
Without question the Eastman colorimeter is capable of ren- % ust: 
dering useful service in the investigation of this interesting and ~ 
1s ( 


important field. 
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Overhead in Economics and Accounting * 


By T. H. Sanders, Professor of Accounting, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University 


It is one of the commonplaces of economic discussions that mod- 
en business is now carried on through the agency of an enormous 
amount’ of plant and equipment as compared with that with which 
wr forefathers operated, and that, arising out of the use of these 
fxed investments, business is loaded with heavy fixed charges 
which do not respond to fluctuations in output. Another outstanding 
fact is that the aggregate productive capacity of modern plants is 
greatly in excess of what the market can easily and regularly ab- 
oth. Nearly every firm is therefore at the point where a consid- 
erably increased business might be undertaken at a decreased cost 
per unit, if only a market could be found for that output. 


Will Greatly Increase in Future 


Another fact of great importance which has to be faced is that 
this,already heavy burden element will greatly ‘increase in the 
future, It will increase not only in -total amount but in relative 
share pf the total cost of any one article. This is to be expected 
in the course of our natural industrial progress, for that progress 
contists largely in providing workers with more and better equip- 
ment. The process will be still further hastened by the cutting off 
of tie supply of cheap labor by means of a restricted immigration. 
Already we are being told that the demand for labor is exceeding 
theisupply, and that labor costs are mounting as labor becomes 
more scarce. For society as a whole this represents progress, but 
fot; the individual firm it presents a problem of mounting costs 
which in many cases becomes acute. It means that labor will tend 
to become replaced by labor-saving equipment. Whenever labor 
costs ‘rise to a point beyond which the market for that product 
will ‘not go, the leaders in that industry have no option except to 
develop cheaper processes by the aid of labor-saving devices, or 
ese’ get out of the industry. 

Nor should this be regarded as an undesirable feature. As al- 
ready stated, it is a mark of social and industrial progress. From 
the standpoint of the country as a whole, the people are prosper- 
ous in proportion to the per capita investment in plant and equip- 
meht which is placed at the service of the workers, though, on 
acount of the temporary difficulties and hardships which are likely 
0 arise with individual groups of workers at the time the changes 
are made, this larger aspect is frequently overlooked. It is particu- 
larly evident, however, to anyone who is familiar with other na- 
lions, less advanced economically than ourselves. A traveler, for 
trample, in China, Japan or India is immediately struck by two 
outstanding facts; one is the scarcity and crudity of the equip- 
ment with which the natives of those countries work, and the other 
is the poverty of the people. The two facts are inseparably tied 


*From National Association of Cost Accountant's Bulletin. 


together, and our people should welcome increases and improve- 
ments in their manufacturing equipment, in spite of the temporary 
displacements of labor. 

For the individual firm, however, the presence of this extensive 
investment in plant and equipment constitutes a constant and ser- 
ious problem; in fact, it dominates business policy at many im- 
portant points. The difficulties are still further augmented by the 
presence, in many industries, of peak loads at certain seasons, 
necessitating an amount of equipment which at other periods of 
the year is largely idle. If this equipment could be permanently 
employed at full capacity both the individual business and the 
community would be better off. If it cannot be continuously. em- 
ployed the firm ig still under the necessity of selling its product 
at a price which is sufficient to maintain the plant and equipment 
or else it must go under. In every case the problem is a heavy one, 
so much so that writers among the economists are giving an in- 
creasing share of their attention to it. 


Economic and Accounting Concept of Overhead 


Before discussing this subject in greater detail, it will be well to 
differentiate in a broad way between the economic and the ac- 
counting concept of overhead. It should first be stated that many 
of the disputes about the content of overhead arise from confus- 
ing the economic with the accounting definition of cost. Econo- 
mists, speaking of an industry as a whole, in its relation to soci- 
ety as a whole, define cost as including all sacrifices which the in- 
dustry must undergo to supply its product to the market; in this 
sense, interest on all capital, and even the profits which must re- 
ward the entrepreneur for his efforts and risks are costs incurred 
by the industry, which must be met-by those who use the products 
of that industry. It is particularly important to weigh economic 
costs before actually embarking upon a business. When once cap- 
ital has been invested in the fixed assets of a specific industry, how- 
ever, accountants usually consider that they serve the best purpose 
by defining costs as the outlays made for production, thus enabling 
them to ascertain whether there is any residue from gross income 
to cover interest on invested capital and profits for the proprietors. 

In order to do an increased business, however, it is ordinarily 
necessary for a firm either to cut prices or else to gain some pre- 
eminence in the market by an unusually successful product, or 
equally successful marketing policy. Often the successful firm will 
do both of these things, but it is difficult for the average firm to 
accomplish either of them. In terms of economics, the desirable 
thing would be that all industries would increase their outputs 
simultaneously; in this way the activities of one industry would 
create the market for the product of arother industry. As the 
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economists say, the supply of one kind of goods is the demand for 
another kind of goods. 

General movements of this sort are, however, for practical pur- 
poses impossible to bring about, and the individual firm must go 
ahead and take its chance regardless as to whether firms in other 
lines of business make corresponding moves. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to inquire what the individual firm may do to better its own 
position in these circumstances. 


Cutting Prices 


The most obvious measure for increasing the demand for a 
firm's products is to cut the prices, a policy which is often and 
successfully followed, but which needs extreme care and foresight. 
It would not be worth while to cut prices to the point where the 
net profit on the increased output was smaller than the net profit 
en the lesser output had hitherto been. Moreover, it is not profit- 
able to reduce prices if it is simply going to result in demoralizing 
the market by making buyers hold off in the expectation of still 
further reductions. Here, again, what is needed is an all-round 
reduction in prices simultaneously, not only by competitors in the 
same line of business, but by other industries surrounding them. In 
this way those who sell to the industry would reduce its costs by 
quoting lower prices to it, while those who buy from the industry 
would help along the marketing of the product by reducing their 
prices in turn. Here again, however, such general arrangements 
are practically impossible, not to mention the fact that they are 
frowned on by the law. 


Ordinarily, therefore, decreased selling prices will be quoted by 
a firm not alone for the purpose of increasing its output under 
present conditions, but rather the lower prices will be quoted 
in conjunction with improved methods of manufacture which 
have actually reduced production costs. In other words, lower 
prices will be a result of better manufacturing and marketing 
methods more often than they will be merely a cause of in- 
creased: output while business difficulties remain the same. 


Distributing Earnings 

Another line of thought which has recently been argued is that 
the big industrial concerns should distribute more of their gross 
earnings to employees as wages, and thus increase the demand 
for their products, rather than add to their surplus, and use it 
for still- further additions to plant. It has been seen that the 
fundamental difficulty is the inability of the market to absorb an 
increased production. The market can be enabled to do better, 
it is said, only if the general body of the people have larger 
incomes, and the general body of the people can have larger 
incomes only if wages are increased over a wide area. This argu- 
ment is without doubt fundamentally sound, but few firms are 
individually strong enough to take the initiative in such a course 
without receiving a good deal of gollateral support, not only 
from other firms, but from other industries. In this connection, 
however, it is noteworthy that Henry Ford, with the usual cour- 
age of his convictions, has increased wages because, it is said, he 
believed that otherwise we might be approaching an era of 
declining trade. Few firms, however, have similar resources; 
nevertheless, this policy might well be considered by the more: 
powerful businesses of the country. dy 199 

This expression “discrimination” has been borrowéd° ffém ‘Pro- 
fessor J. M. Clark’s book, “Economics of Ovérfiead Costs.” It 
does not for present purposes refer to unfair or illegal discrim- 
inations, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission had to 
suppress in the railroads years ago. It has reference to “charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear” in the sense of making charges 
in proportion to the services rendered: Railroads, for instance, 
have their classifications of more or less valuable freight, which 
can be charged a different tariff. Electric companies and tele- 
phone companies may make lower charges for night services; the 
department stores may hold their January sales; and so on ‘all 
along the line. The principle is that, at points where the utility 
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of the product to the customer diminishes, or sales resistance in 
creases, prices are lowered to meet what otherwise would be, 
greatly decreased demand. The principle is of very wide appli 
cation; almost any business may make appeal to different class, 
of consumers at different price levels, the ultimate object being 
in all cases to find work for otherwise idle equipment. 


Product Which Can Absorb Burden 

It-is to be remembered that the objective in all these policies 
is to find the product which can absorb burden which at preseq 
is unabsorbed. That being so, the figures of the cost depar. 
ment must be relied upon to set the limits for these policies jy 
various directions. In particular, they must establish the poin 
at which prices are no Jonger high enough to make any ¢qp. 
tribution to the meeting of the burden charges. Such computa 
tions will require that the cost department shall make very care. 
ful distinctions between fixed charges and variable charges, and 
among the latter, that they shall determine as closely as possible 
how greatly they vary with increases in output. Unless the cog 
department is able to supply definite information on these _ points, 
it is likely that some of the maneuvering of the sales department 
will be carried on at.a loss, and that the situation will be mage 
worse instead of being improved. While, therefore, it is tre 
that the problem is largely a sales problem, as regards determining 
what the response of the market is likely to be, yet it is not safe 
for the sales department to act without being constantly in touch 
with the cost department. 

If it should transpire that, in spite of all these efforts, there 
appears to be a permanently idle capacity, it will be necessary 
for the directors to look for a correspondingly permanent remedy, 
in the shape of a new product. This new product, obviously must 
be such that it can be manufactured by the idle equipment witha 
minimum of change or addition; and further, it should, so far 
as possible, be such that it can be marketed through approximately 
the same channels as the older products. An element of weakness 
is introduced if a secondary organization must be set up to 
handle the new product, thus dividing the interest and distracting 
the attention of the directors. 


Budgeting Normal Amount of Burden 


The situation also has a bearing upon the practice, now becom- 
ing common among cost accountants, of budgeting normal amounts 
of burden, and from them of determining normal burden rates 
It is seen that the definition of unabsorbed burden will depend 
almost wholly upon how these normal rates are set. The first 
thing necessary for a normal year in an ordinary business is that 
it shall earn a fair average return of net profit upon the capital 
investment in it; a year which does not give such a return should 
not be regarded as normal. The normal need not be the exact 
average of a number of years past; the average business will 
expect to grow, and the normal computed should take that fact 
into account. The volume of business which will meet the average 
expectations of the proprietors, and give them a normal profit, 
should also be used as the basis upon which to compute the burden 
rate. This will mean, if the burden expenses have been correctly 
estimated, -that the total burdea. will be exactly absorbed in a nor- 
mal+year. It will mean, in any year,,; that an amount of burden 
will be charged against production, proportioned to the volume 
of business done. The balance of the burden account, represent: 
ing overabsorbed or unabsorbed burden will indicate where the 
business stands during that year as compared with a normal year. 


The Most Important Step 

It would appear that this first step, the estimating of a normal 
amount of burden expense, and the determining of a normal oyt- 
put upon which the burden should be distributed, is the most im- 
portant step of all in the handling of burden. No other part of 
the burden computations is likely to influence the results drawn 
from the cost figures so greatly as this one factor. 

Nevertheless, it is important, in many cases, to make a correct 
distribution of burden to the several departments. .Where job, 
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der, or lot costs are used, and where the different products 
engage the different departments for varying times and to varying 
extent, it makes an actual dollars and cents difference in the 
sts of the several products to make a correct departmental dis- 
tribution, rather than to use a blanket rate for all products and 
ll departments. 

In the case of process costs, where a single product goes through 
ihe same series of processes, always by the same route, and in the 
gme period of time, it might appear that it was unnecessary to 
pring down the overhead into departments; the total cost of a 
product will be unaffected thereby. But even in such cases, it is 
frequently found useful to show separately the costs of the various 
departments or sections of the processes, especially for two 
vasons; first to keep a check upon the costs of the various de- 
artments from time to time, and second, to help direct research 
york undertaken for the purpose of improving or cheapening 
the processes. For the latter purpose the departmental costs will 
help to indicate where savings are most likely to be made. 


The Case of Joint Costs 


In this connection it might be well also to mention the casé of 
joint costs, where two or more products emerge from the same 
jrocesses in such a way that no physical basis is available on 
which to cost them separately. If the second product is a true 
by-product, small in amount relatively to the main product, it may 
well be credited to the manufacturing account at what it will fetch 
in the market, leaving the rest of the manufacturing charges to 
fall upon the principal product. If both products are of con- 
sderable importance, so that it is hoped to make a profit on each, 
it becomes desirable to show a cost for each. In such cases it 
would seem to be in accord with economic principles to divide 
the total process cost between the two products, in proportion to 
their subsequent selling values. It is for this sales value that 
manufacturing. processes are undertaken, and if one product 
realizes more than the other product in the market, then more 
proportionately is the expenditure undertaken for the first product 
than for the second. 

Some people object to this relating of costs to market values; 
they even assert that it is an abandonment of the true cost basis. 
The latter statement is not true at all; the amount which is ap- 
wrtioned is the total cost of the two products, and it cannot be 
aid that any method of apportioning their total cost is an aban- 
donment of the cost basis. The apportionment of the total cost 
on the basis of the selling prices to be realized seems to be in 
agreement with the economic principles relating to that subject. 


Necessary to Make Distinction 


In discussing the question of the necessity and advantage of 
making a departmental distribution of overhead, it is necessary 
to make a distinction between purely departmental overhead and 
items which are general to the entire plant, and must be appor- 
tioned on some arbitrary basis. There are many occasions when 
itis desirable to show the immediate departmental overhead, when 
it may be unnecessary to include therein any pro-rated items. 

Considering again the case of job costs where different products 
spend different periods in the various departments, a prorating 
of general manufacturing items is necessary in order to get 
correct departmental totals, for the purpose of establishing de- 
jartmental. burden rates which will give accurate charges to the 
products. 

With process costs the prorating of general charges seems less 
necessary. It has already been stated that departmental costs are 
shown in this case for the purpose of indicating the departmental 
tficiency, and for the purpose of pointing out where economies 
might possibly be effected by improved methods of manufacture. 
The matter of efficiency will in practice probably be covered by a 
sries of departmental cost reports, and it has frequently been 
found that prorated items, included in such departmental reports, 
tend to diminish their usefulness rather than to increase it. . Such 
prorated amounts are frequently not understood by the depart- 
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mental foremen, who feel that in any case they are not respon- 
sible for these amounts, and can see no reason why such things 
should be called to their attention. In the matter of research 
work it is evidently sufficient to show the immediate costs of 
the department, without adding any arbitrary amounts by pro- 
rating. 

How the Cost Figures Should Vary 


In making such department reports it is more necessary to have 
a fairly definite idea as to how the cost figures should vary with 
changes in the amount of product handled, than it is to make 
prorations to the department on any particular basis. Many firms 
are giving thought to this question of the behavior of overhead 
and some of them have worked out charts showing how the cost 
per unit is likely to move with increased or decreased ‘output. 

Another case where prorating of items to departments is less 
necessary than some others, is where the physical or engineering 
processes and conditions of manufacture practically determine 
the costs. This idea is perhaps best illustrated by the assembly of 
Ford cars. With the product moving constantly at a certain pre- 
determined speed, and all operations regularly performed, -each at 
a uniform: speed, and a certain number of workmen employed 
along the route, this becomes practically a process cost. The cost 
per unit is the total cost of operating the process divided by the 
number of cars turned out during the period, and if the moving 
belt travels steadily at the same speed, there can be no variation 
in the cost of the assembly operation. In all cases of this sort 
it is not necessary to make very detailed or frequent burden state- 
ments; the burden is predetermined and constant unless and until 
some change takes place in the method of operating. This, how- 
ever, cannot be made to apply to all manufacturing plants, or even 
to the majority of plants. In a recently published article, Mr. 
Ford expressed his disapproval of private offices for foremen, of 
reports made on paper, and of clerical work generally within the 
factory. He stated that the business of the factory executives 
was to keep the tools in order, and not to read reports. This is 
true under the conditions described above, which he had in mind. 
It is true in all conditions that the business of the production 
executives is to produce; and cost reports or any other reports, 
are useless unless they facilitate production. With varied prod- 
ucts, however, and very much less opportunity for standardiza- 
tion than is possible in the case of manufacturing a Ford, it is 
frequently found desirable and necessary that the foremen and 
superintendents should be constantly advised of what is going on, 
and of the cost of operations, in order that attention may be called 
to special orders which for some reason are out of line. A plant 
making a great variety of products must use all the machinery of 
planning, routing, and scheduling its work, and of cost account- 
ing to see that the various operations do not run away with more 
money than-has been anticipated. 

As a final remark on departmental distribution, it may be ob- 
served that if and when it is deemed desirable to distribute general 
overhead to departments, this task can be done with very much 
less trouble than would be supposed from hearing the protests of 
those who object-to it. Moreover, when it has once been done 
the computations are good until some change in the general set-up 
of the factory takes place. 


Determining the Most Accurate Rate 


There remains only to determine the most accurate rate by 
which the burden’ of the department may be allocated to its 
product. It is not necessary here to enumerate the various meth- 
ods in detail, but only to point out one or two features. It is’ 
probable that in many cases it makes very little difference as to , 
which base is adopted for the computation of the rate; the same 
arithmetical result would be obtained fromm any one of several 
methods. In such case, of course, they will select the method 
which is easiest to operate in conjunction with their other cost 
accounting activities. Before this is done, however, the cost ac- 
countant should make a number of computations for the purpose 
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or assuring himself that the basis he has selected really is as 
accurate as any other. 

As a general rule a burden rate computed upon a time basis, 
that is, a labor hour or a machine hour, will be more accurate 
than a rate computed upon another basis, such as value. This is 
true for the reason that most of the burden items accrue on a 
time basis; depreciation, taxes, salaries of supervisors, and such 
like items are computed by the week, month, or year. Products 
should therefore be charged with these items in proportion to the 
time for which these products engage the services of the de- 
partments in which they are made. There has been some reluc- 
tance to use machine-hour rates, again under the impression that 
this is a complicated procedure. But where the machine is the 
principal agency in production, and labor is employed merely in 
feeding and tending the machine, the machine rate becomes the 
natural basis for charges to the product. Here again it may be 
stated that the difficulties of the computation have been greatly 
exaggerated. The same sort of rates is used to compute the 


real cost of operating furnaces in a brass foundry, and for similar 
units of plant. 


How Often Burden Rate Should Be Changed 


One other question arises, and that is as to how often the bur- 
den rates should be changed. The answer to this question has 
been largely furnished by the discussion in the earlier parts of 
this paper. Burden rates will not be changed unless there is 
some permanent change in the cost conditions, caused either by 
some elements of cost being permanently changed, or else by a 
change in the method of manufacture itself. If it be agreed that 
one of the main purposes of cost accounting for burden is to 
show the extent of the variations from normal, then the burden 
rates will not be changed because of fluctuations in output; rather 
they will be used as a measure of the extent and direction of those 
fiuctuations and their cost. 


Subjects for Chamber of Commerce Meeting 
[FPOM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., April 19, 1926.—An indication of the type 
of economic problems which are today uppermost in the thoughts 
of the business men of the country is disclosed in a list of subjects 
submitted by organizations which are members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States for consideration at the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber to be held in Washington; May 
11 to 13. 

The subjects were submitted by local chambers of commerce and 
by trade associations. This procedure is in accord with the by- 
laws of the National Chamber which provide that member organ- 
izations may in advance propose questions for consideration at the 
annual meeting. The general theme for the forthcoming Cham- 
ber meeting will be “Self-Regulation in Business.” 

The questions submitted cover a broad range of business thought, 
dealing with such subjects as taxation, reclamation, postal rates, 
national defense, the Interstate Commerce Commission, immigra- 
tion, highway transport, health service, the Federal Trade Com- 


mission, crime prevention, aeronautics, public lands and national 
forests. 


Favorable Water Conditions on Connecticut 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., April 19, 1926—Paper mannufacturers have 
been well treated by the Connecticut River so far this season. For 
about two weeks the waters have been running from 4 to a little 
over 5 feet over the dam not only affording all the surplus power 
needed but not being high enough to cut off most of the power 
from the mills on the river bank which follows at high flood time. 
There is yet considerable snow up north but the steady drain of 


the river for another week is likely to prevent any serious flood 
this year. 
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Meet to Restore Miami and Erie Canal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, April. 20, 1926—Hamilton, Dayton, Mi:‘dletoyy, 
Lockland, Franklin and Piqua were represented at a mec'ing hei 
this week in Cincinnati in the interest of restoring the Miami anj 
Erie canal to a barge waterway, between Cincinnati an! Mianj 
Valley mill centers as a means of developing the paper, steel anj 
iron industries. 

The meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce. Accor. 
ing to John T. Northway, who was instrumental in issuing a ql 
for the meeting, steps must be taken by the business interests 4 
once or “land grabbers” will obtain possession of the right of 
way of the canal in parts which apparently are abondoned, through 
leaseholds obtained from the state of Ohio. 

Mr. Northway stated that already several valuable leascholds 
had been obtained and sold at a profit and that unless the mam. 
facturing and business interests of Miami Valley cities enter , 
vigorous protest it is likely that other valuable leascholds to 
canal lands may be obtained. 

“If the state is not restrained,” said Mr. Northway, “from 
granting leaseholds, we will wake up some time to find that larg 
strips of canal right of way have gone to landgrabbers, who have 
in turn sold it to innocent purchasers. Hamilton and Middletown 
manufacturers are concerned because the maintenance of th 
canal means that they have hopes of getting their coal and iron 
ores barged to them from the Ohio river, and to have a direct 
river route to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

“This means everything to our cities on the Miami and Erie 
canal, for the rail rate on the river coal, for instance, from Cin- 
cinnati to Hamilton and Middletown is 96 cents. We could barge 
our coal and raw materials and effect a great saving.” 





Perfects Safety Appliance For Winders 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., April 17, 1926—Samuel Newton, master 
techanic at the Fort Edward mill of the International Paper 
Company, has perfected a safety appliance which is to be used 
on winders to prevent the slipping of paper rolls when being 
wound off the machines. This appliance is to take the place of the 
string and fork previously used and is regarded as safer for the 
men. It is simple to operate as it is part of the winders. The 
appliance is now in operation in the Fort Edward Mill on machine 
No. 3 where it has met with the enthusiastic approval of the 
operators. Other machines in the plant will be equipped with the 
new device, it is believed. 


Stone & Forsyth Organize New Department 

Boston. Mass., April 19, 1926—Stone & Forsyth Company have 
organized a department for the promotion of sales with J. B. 
Reed in charge. 

Mr. Reed is a man of wide experience, both as a salesman and 
as an executive, and is well known to the paper trade of New 
England. 

He first entered the employ of Stone & Forsyth Company as 2 
salesman in 1888 and remained with them until 1914, when he 
left to become treasurer of Whitney Brothers, Inc., which position 
he held until 1921, since which date he has been affiliated with 
Stone & Forsyth Company. 


S. R. Williams Resigns From American Writing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., April, 19, 1926.—Seth R. Williams for the past 
few years superintendent of the Gill Division of the American 
Writing Paper Company has resigned, General Superintendent W. 
L. Nixon stated this week. Mr. Williams was for years superin- 
tendent of the No. 3 Riverside mill previous to going to the Gill 
Division. 
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TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


99%, Per Cent Pure 


Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and un- 
excelled service. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
General Offices 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


_ Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


17 EAST 42np ST., 
NEW YORK 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High 
Grade Coated Book and Label Papers 
also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


"FD QUALITY PULPS 
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- “FORSHAGA” 


PSHAGA Bleached Sulphite 


Lap 
Ro “HURUM SPECIAL” 


— Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY ~ 


KOOS “BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 































































Papers for Superintendents Meeting 


According to Secretary R. L. Eminger, of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, the papers which 
will be read at the annual Convention of this organization, which 
will be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on June 
3, 4 and 5, will include the discussion of subjects of direct inter- 
est in the practical manufacture of paper and pulp. Among the 
papers which will be read at the convention are the following: 

Modern Merchandising of Paper and its Relation to Produc- 
tion, S. L. Willson, American Writing Paper Company. The Tie 
That Binds, W. M. Purdy, Gerrard Wire-Tying Machine Com- 
pany. The Passing of the Deckle Strap, S. C. Wentz, P. H. 
Glatfelter Company. Cooking and De-inking of Old Paper, Al- 
fred Bryant, Bryant Paper Company. White Water Utilization, 
H. W. Server, chairman of the committee. Humanics and Or- 
ganization Development, John S. Schumaker, Parker-Young Com- 
pany. Lubrication, Vacuum Oil Company. Picture of the Wood 
Supply for the Paper Industry, Dr. Hugh P. Baker. Waste, B. T. 
McBain. 

At the Board Division Meeting which will be held at Monroe, 
Mich., Thursday afternoon, two papers will be read, but the names 
of the speakers have not been determined. Other papers will be 
read at the book and fine writing paper division meeting and also 
the chemical pulp division conference which will be held at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel on Thursday, June 3. 

Carl Magnus of the Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
of Richmond, Va., will be the chairman of the book and fine writ- 
ing paper division meeting. 

Additional papers to be read at the convention will be announced 
at a later time. 


New General Electric Motors 


The new type TS synchronous motors manufactured by the 
General Electric Company are now being used for driving Jordan 
pulp refiners in the paper industry. The first paper mill to make 





INSTALLATION OF TS SyNcHRONOUS MorTors 


the application is the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, 
of Richmond, Va. 

The accompanying illustration shows five of these motors, rated 
250 hursepower, 360 r.p.m., 3 phase, 60 cycles, 220 volts, driving 
Shartle Brothers Miami No. 2 Jordans. The control equipment 
for each motor consists of a full automatic,.acrdss-the-line starter. 
This is found to be an advantage over manual control, as the push 
button can be located near the Jordan plug. 

Excitation is furnished by two motor generators, either of which 
is of sufficient capacity to excite the entire group of motors, 
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The New Caldwell Car Spotter 


Said to represent the demand for a small, self-contained ang 
compact motor-driven unit, a new vertical-capstan electric ca; 
spotter, called the Caldwell Car Spotter, has been announced by 
the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company of Chicago. ; 

It seems that the name “Car Spotter” has been adopted because 
in addition to being pulled, a car must be “spotted.” One invari. 
ably speaks of “spotting cars.” Thus, this name is more definitely 
descriptive of the principal use for the machine. ; 


Although this company has been manufacturing various types 





New Car Spotrer 


of car spotters (or pullers) for more than 35 years, their latest 
machine differs from any of those previously produced in several 
points, the most important of these being, perhaps, its essential 
newness of design. Simplicity of operation is also claimed; and 
it is said, in addition, to sell at a very low price. 

The manual method of moving and spotting cars, involving the 
use of two or three workers equipped with pinch bars, is known 
to be a procedure not only costly but also extremely slow—with 
virtually little or no real work possible during an especially rigor- 
ous period of weather. 


A leading alternative method—the operation or hiring of a 
switch engine—is also very costly. 


Twenty pounds pull on the capstan, it is asserted, will serve to 
move a ton of weight on a straight track— 3 minutes time with 
this machine sufficing, usually, to do work that two men used 
to require 30 minutes to do not nearly so well. 


It would appear that there were no end to the uses for this 
machine which apparently has been designed to fit in with the fast 
pace which modern industrial methods exact today. New applica- 
tions seem to be springing into use at such a rapid rate that the 
reader should find it of interest to note that they include, besides 
pulling, and spotting cars, the moving of materials in lumber 
yards, steel mills, foundries, in logging work, and on the docks. 

Many of these manifold uses are made possible, it is averred, 
through the 360 degree working radius of the capstan—a featuré 
which further permits the reduction of hand labor necessary in 
various types of pulling and hauling jobs. 


This car spotter seems to be quite simple to operate. One 
merely attaches one end of a rope or cable to a car—or other 
object to be moved—winds several turns of the other end around 
the capstan—and turns on the power. 


Dillard Paper Co. New Brown Agent 


[FROM GUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Greensporo, N. C., April 19, 1926—The Dillard Paper Company, 
Inc., of Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed a selling agent for 
Brown’s Linen Ledger, Graylock Linen Ledger and Advance Bond, 
three of the well-known quality lines of the L. L. Brown Paper 
Company, of Adams, Mass. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 











WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1926 
SUMMARY 

NET cc cccsvcvciesenesicevasesnes 147 cs 
St toeer ee eee a 32 bis., 4 cs. 
Paper hangings «.--++-++eeeeeees 63 bls., 2 cs. 
News Print ...-ceseeeeeeeseeees 272 rolls, 45 bls. 
Printing PAPeT ..+-.eeeeeeeereese 97 rolls, 453 cs, 
Drawing PAPCT -- cece ccccceccceceenceees 48 cs. 
Note PAPCT ..-ecececcccccccseccccceceesens 3 cs. 
Filter PAPer oe eee ccecceecccesseccesensees 48 cs, 
Pergamyn PAPC... eee cece eee reece eeeeees 49 cs. 
Fancy Paper oe ec esccccccceeeesesccesseeses 7 cs. 
WEIAE PAPCT occccccccccccecccccceseccees 4 cs. 
Colored PAPET 2 cc ccccesereccscvccccevsevecies 1 cs. 
Decalcomania Paper ....... 6 eee cece eee eeees 9 cs. 
Metal PAPET cccccccceccccsvcccccvcevccess 24 
Silk PAPCT sce ree cere reece eer eeeeneenneenns 


Parchment paper 
Tinfoil paper 





Paper and envelopes .........6,00.eeeeeeee 48 cs 
Baryta coated paper ..........ceeeeeeevees 80 cs 
ees COREE GODOT So s6 6c sce oe we sececcces 10 cs. 
TE POD Fone oh ded fixe e'n bv RECreCogdoces 9 cs. 
CONST PAPE vec csccccccvccecseccccseccece 4 cs. 
Tissue paper 


Miscellaneous paper 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Products Corp., Waukegan, Havre, 


Standard 

147 cs. 
WALL PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich, Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 bls. 

F. j. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 14 bls 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Mauretania, Southamp- 


ton, 6 bls., 1 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 
1 cs. 

Hudson Freight Forwarding Co., Mauretania, 


Southampton, 1 cs. 


T. D. Downing & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 


1 cs, 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 
3% bis., 2 cs. 
Inc., Scythia, Liverpool, 


C. Dodman, Jr., 
NEWS PRINT 

genniee O'Meara Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 45 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Hamburg, Ham- 


burg, 231 rolls. 
udson Trading Co., Stockholm, 41 


rolls. 


Svarten, 


PRINTING PAPER 


Oxford University Press, Scythia, Liverpool, 

cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 325 cs. 


W. Hartman & Co., Inc 


121 cs 
Keuffel & Esser, Hamburg, Hamburg, 97 rolls. 


DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
n, 4 cs, 
Keuffel & Esser, Hamburg, Hamburg, 44 cs. 


NOTE PAPER 
H, rae Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 


, Hamburg, Hamburg, 


don, 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
on, 8 cs, 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Majestie, Bor- 


deaux, 39 cs 
W. R. Noe & Sons, Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 


PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C, Strype, Hamburg, Hamburg, 49 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Majestic, Southamp- 


ton, 7 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 


R. H. Stearns Co., Waukegan, Havre, 3 cs. 
—_ Shipping Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


COLORED PAPER 
L, Sondheimer & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


cs, 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


c & . Sellers, Columbus, Bremen, 5 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


METAL PAPER 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Columbus, Bre- 
men, 5 cs. 
C! B. Richard & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 
H. D. Catty & Co., Bremen, Bremen, 15 cs. 
SILK PAPER 


London Feather Co., Columbus, Bremen, 1 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 


E, L. Garvin & Co., Western Plains, Antwerp, 


cs. fs 

: French Cigarette Paper Co., Verbania, London, 
cs. 

TINFOIL PAPER 


E. Morgans Sons Co., Scythia, Liverpool, 21 cs. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 48 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
GlobesShipping,Co., Bremen, Bremen, 80 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
— & Patterson Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
‘ Whiting & Patterson Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
cs. 
COVER PAPER . 
International Forwarding Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
antes Products Corp., Waukegan, 
sc. 


Havre, 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
F. F. Shors & Co.,:Bremen, Bremen, 9 cs. 
F. & R. Trading Co., Bremen, Bremen, 387 
rolls. 
Japan Paper Co., 
erry, Ryer & Co., 


Duilio, Genoa, 31 cs. 
Transylvania, Glasgow, 133 
cs. 
Guibout freres, France, Havre, 9 cs. 
Coenca, Morrison & Co., France, Havre, 5 cs. 
apan Paper Co., France, Havre, 4 cs. 
apan Paper Co., Chicago, Havre, 1 cs, 
Jistinctive Writing Paper Co., Chicago, Havre, 
cs. 
Coenca, Morrison & Co., Chicago, Havre, 8 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Robert Blank, Alaska, Havre, 38 bls. bagging. 

oe & Overton, Inc., Alaska, Havre, 29 bls. 
rai 

Equitable Trust Co., Alaska, Havre, 55 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals Natl. Bank, Western Plains, 
Antwerp, 167 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Western Plains, Ant- 
werp, 43 bis. rags. 

Anglo-South American Trust Co., 
Plains, Antwerp, 513 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Western Plains, Ant- 
werp, 59 bls. bagging. . 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Western Plains, 
Antwerp, 54 bis. rags. . 

Marx Maier Paper Mill Supply Co., Mercier, 
Antwerp, 43 bis. bagging. 
¥ oo & Overton, Inc., 
Is. 

Central Natl. Bank & T.ast Co., Mercier, Ant- 
werp, 152 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 50 bls. 
bagging. 

aurice O'Meara Co., 


Western 


Mercier, Antwerp, 60 


Bremen, Bremen, 25 bls. 


rags. 
National Bank of Commerce, Bremen, Bremen, 
71 bis. rags. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 42 bls. 


rags. 
12 bls. 


Grace National Bank, Bremen, Bremen, 


rags. 
£ H, Abenheimer, Isarco, Naples, 41 bls. bag- 
ging 


ae Barrett Co., Isarco, Naples, 59 bls. bag- 
"f Sh Patricof, Isarco, Naples, 86 bls. rags. 
A. Fenton, Inc., Isarco, Naples, 183 bls. 


ra 
The Barrett Co., Guilia, Trieste, 140 bls. rags. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Guilia, Venice, 45 bls. rags. 
Mechanics & Metals Natl. "Bank, Guilia, Venice, 
229 bis. rags. 
Anglo-South American Trust Co., 
London, 72 bls. rags. 
S. Birkenstein & Sons, Hamburg, Hamburg, 62 
bls. rags. 
National Bank. of Commerce, 
burg, 65 bls, rags. 


Minnetonka, 


Hamburg, Ham- 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, 


32 bls. rags. 

_Jaffe Products Co., Siboney, Havana, 7 bls. 
ging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
112 bls. rags. 

A. H. Searle & Co., 


bls. rags. 
Central Natl. Bank & Trust Co., 
bagging. 


Glasgow, 38 bls. 
S. Kraszniker, Lituania, Danzig, 42 bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Waukegan, Havre, 33 bls. rags. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Waukegan, Havre, 
10 bis. rags. 
L. H. Abenheimer, Waukegan, Havre, 111 bls. 


bagging. 

D. M. Hicks, Waukegan, Havre, 50 bls. bag- 
ging 

J oi Patricof, Waukegan, Havre, 109 bls. 
Oscar II, 


Hamburg, 
bag- 
American Trader, London, 
Transylvania, Glasgow, 217 


Transylvania, 


bag- 


"Castle & Overton, Inc., Copenhagen, 


69 bis. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
161 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
73 bis. bagging. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 


400 bis. bagging. 
Bowery-East River Natl. Bank, Etna Maru, 


Naples, 80 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Etna Maru, Algiers, 516 
bls. rags. 
Robert 


bls. rags. 


Blank, Oregon Maru, Hamburg, 185 


OLD ROPE 


Brown Bros. & Co., Isarco, Genoa, 103 coils. 
Jaffe Products Co., Siboney, Havana, 36 coils. 


MANILA ROPE 


Wilson Line, Minnetonka, London, 


Ellermans’ 
24 coils. 
WOOD PULP 


Nilson, Lyon & Co., Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 702 
bls. wood pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Bornholm, Liverpool, 
N._S., 11,918 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 475 
bls. chemical pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., 
1600 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Hommel- 
vik, 1556 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., Svarten, Stockholm, 
4000 bls. ~— pulp. 

paanes, ales & Sparre, Inc., 
enburg, 359 bls. dry soda pulp, 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Alberta, Trieste, 4000 
bls. wood pulp. 

M, Gottesman & Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 660 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 
B. L. Soberski, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 1200 bags. 
CASEIN 
T. M. Duche & Sons, Minnetonka, London, 118 


Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 


Svarten, Goth- 


Ss. 
F M. Duche & Sons, Verbania, London, 250 
bags. 
CHINA CLAY 


M. Snedeker Corp., Hamburg, 
bags, 10,040 kilos. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


1926 


Hamburg, 200 





WEEK E.sDING APRIL 24, 


D. I. Murphy, Alaska, Havre, 23 bls. bagging. 
D. I, Murphy, Alaska, Havre, 75 bls. rags. 





Seaboard National Bank, Alaska, Havre, 390 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Alaska, Havre, 46 bls- 

Ss. 
ie 8 Butterworth & Co., Inc., Alaska, Dunkirk, 
124 bls, flax waste. 


D. I. Murphy, Western Plains, Antwerp, 78 bls. 
rags. 
¢ Birkenstein & Sons, Western Plains, Antwerp, 
113 coils old ro 
E. Butterworth & Co., 
rags. 


Antwerp, 28 bls. 
Chase National Bank, Western Plains, Antwerp, 


Inc., Western Plains, 


45 bls. rags. g 

P. O'Neill, Western Plains, Antwerp, 144 bls. 
rags. : 

A. Hurst & Co., Inc., Western Plains, Antwerp, 
41 bls, rags. 


Robert Blank, Western Plains, Rotterdam, 62 
bls. rags. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 
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D. I. Murphy, Western Plains, Rotterdam, 159 
bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Western Plains, Rotterdam, 
784 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Western Plains, Rotter- 
dam, 144 bls. wood pulp. 

Paper Service Co., Western Plains, Rotterdam, 
7 cs. paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Isarco, Genoa, 394 coils 
old rope. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Svarten, Norr- 
koping, 1250 bls. wood pulp 

Gottesman & Co., Inc., Alberta, Trieste, 2000 
— wood pulp. 
. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Etterstad, Sheet 

Harbor, N. S., 16,180 bis. wood pulp. 

Robert Blank, Alberta, Padova, 109 bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Isarco, Prato, 50 bls. rags. 
w Robert Blank, Oregon Maru, Hamburg, 219 
Ss. Tags 
E. 71 Keller Co., Inc., Eastern Dawn, Rotterdam, 
134 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., P. Luckenbach, Kobe, 
380 bis. mx: 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Dawn, Rotter- 
dam, 63 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Dawn, Ant- 
werp, 314 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam 
and Antwerp, 500 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 
632 bis. rags. 








Philadelphia Natl, Bank, Alaska, Havre, 135 b's. 


i. F. Watson & Co., Bannack, Cardiff, 203 bis. 
rags 
Star Co., Svarten, Norrkoping, 677 rolls news 
print. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Svarten, Norr- 
koping, 1250 bls. sulphate pulp, 254 tons. 
andinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Svarten, Goth- 
enburg, 2286 bls. kraft pulp, 456 tons. - 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Svarten, Gothen- 
burg, 2550 bls. sulphite pulp, 327 tons. 
ag Wales & Sparre, Inc., Svarten, Goth- 
enburg, 2549 bls. dry soda pulp, 280 tons. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 
$12 bls. sulphite pulp, 203 tons. 
M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Svarten, Gothenburg, 
2250 bis. sulphite pulp, 457 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 
2000 bis. kraft pulp, 406 tons. 
Hubbs, Corning & Co., Svasten, Gothenburg, 
92 bls. paper. 
Hubbs, Corning & Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 
337 rolls paper. 
eller Co., Inc., Lorain, Bremen, 49 bls. 


bagging 
tle & Overton, Inc., Holstein, Germany, 2 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & verton, Inc., Sacandaga, Holland, 
760 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., . Belgium, 869 
bls. wood pulp. 





NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 192» 








M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Dago, Sheet Hay. 
bor, N. S., 16,534 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1926 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Weatherford, 
Germany, 94 bis. rags 

Castle & Overton, ie: Coldbrook, France, 300 
bls, rags. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1926 


, Tasmania, Hamburg, 54 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Tulsa, Rotterdam, 514 
bls. bagging. 





Castle & Overton, Inc., , Belgium, 732 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo Hatteras, France, 
241 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., C. Gilbert, Germany, 
111 bls. r 


Castle << Overton, Inc., Manchester Citizen, 
England, 31 bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


Scandinavian Pulp A 








Baltimore Trust Co., Alaska, Havre, 96 bls. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
rags. bie ‘rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1926 


Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Svarten, Goth- 
enburg, 1524 bls. kraft pulp, 304 tons. Robert Blank, Nessian, Rotterdam, 335 bls. rags. 
gency, Inc., Svarten, Goth- 
enburg, 1778 bls. sulphite =, "2 354 tons. 

WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1926 Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 
— 616 bis. sulphate pulp, 129 tons. 








BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 24, 1926 








M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Carlsholm, Stock- 
holm, 3000 bis. wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Kentucky, Oslo, 4000 
bls, sulphite pulp. 


Robert Blank, Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 91 bis. 
y Robert Blank, Portland Maru, Naples, 267 bis. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 


Inc., Svarten, Goth- 


Maryland, Antwerp, 88 





, Belgium, 1401 








Connecticut Valley Cost Men Meet 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Horyoxe, April 26, 1926—The April meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valely Branch of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry was held Friday night at the Hotel Nonotuck, the speaker 
being R. J. Welti, formerly Professor of Cost Accounting at 
the New York University School of Commerce Accounts and 
Finance. Mr. Welti in his talk said that there were two aims to 
be obtained from cost accounting, both of which were of equal 
importance, namely, the determination of production costs so that 
selling prices and sales policies may be intelligently established 
and, secondly, so as to enable the reduction of these costs so that 
profits might be earned through the savings effected in economic 
and efficient production. 

In summing up Mr. Welti said that he believed in eclectic 
methods with reference to the installation of cost systems, that is, 
taking the best features of an existing system or systems and 
building it up so as to meet the particular needs of the industry. 
Simplicity in operations is one of the paramount attributes of a 
successful cost system. Likewise the cost accounts should be 
coordinated, controlled and tied in with the general books of 
account. In addition the cost system should conform with the 
state and Federal income tax regulations so that but one set of 
books need be kept. 

Robert Mudgett of the Strathmore Paper Company presided. 


L. W. Emerson Estate Valued at $768,859 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gtens Fats, N. Y., April 17, 1926—Executors of the estate of 
the late Louis W. Emerson, who was widely known in the pulp 
and paper industry, have filed in the office of the Surrogate of 
Warren county a report showing that Mr. Emerson left an estate 
valued at $768,859. The tax paid upon the estate was $43,365. 

The estate consisted principally of stocks and bonds. The 
largest and most valuable block of stock, according to the report, 





was in the Tait Paper and Color Industries. Mr. Emerson’s total 
holdings in this corporation amounted to $170,000—three hundred 
shares of preferred at $30,000 and 2,000 shares of common at 
$140,000. Among the other holdings listed were 346 shares of 
stock in the Schroon River Pulp and Paper Co., Warrensburg, 
valued at $43,250; 11 shares in the Empire Wall Paper Company, 
of Canada, $990; Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 54 shares 
valued at $2840.50. Ten bonds of the Schroon River Pulp and 
Paper Company, each valued at $1,000, were listed among the 
assets. 


St. Maurice Valley Corp. Buys Taylor Stoker 


The St. Maurice Valley Corporation has purchased from the 
Affiliated Engineering Companies, Ltd., Canadian representatives 
of the American Engineering Company, of Philadelphia, a 10- 
retort, 29-tuyere Taylor stoker. This stoker is to be installed at 
the Belgo plant of this company at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., under 
a 1000 hp. Babcock & Wilcox boiler, equipped with water cooled 
side wall furnace and using pre-heated air for combustion. It is 
expected that high ratings and efficiencies will be obtained from 
this installation. This stoker is in addition to a number of other 
stokers already installed in this plant. 


B. F. Perkins & Son Buy Plant 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., April 26, 1926—Announcement was made |ast 
week that the American Tissue Mills, Inc., had bought the factory 
and site formerly occupied by B. F: Perkins & Son, Inc., at Apple- 
ton and Crescent streets and will occupy the plant moving also 
their business now carried on at the Cushman plant near Amherst 
to the newly acquired building. The B. F. Perkins concern has 
removed to its new mill buildings in Willimansett. The new 
quarters of the tissue mills will allow of much needed expansion. 
Practically the same people control both businesses. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester - 


OLD TOWN | MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 
BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 
INDICATOR is is indisp 


j in obtaining « ve os 
43 is one of the, most ae bet E little devices ¢ 
put in a mill. in 30 days. Dial 
12 in. feo. 


The N. P. BOWSHER = CO. atte bins 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, 0. 
400 Lindquist Bidg. $716 Euclid Ave. 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 
Production Quality Economy Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


JAMES L. CAREY 
Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC Sth 
Western Union 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Steet, New York City 
i and chemical tests. Complete labora- 


WOODPULP: and moisture determinations by 
own staff at New Special arrangements 


Approved chemists to American and Association and 
American Association of Le a 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 
APPLETON, WIS. 


Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


POR ALL PURPOSES 
Mil 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Engineer 


SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS AND WATERPR' 
PROCESSES 


FORMING AND 
HOMOGENEOUS BOARDS, UTILIZATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 
PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
Watertown, New York 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


C. C. HOCKLEY 
Consulting Engineer 
Paper & Pulp Mills Room 1237, Northwest Bank Bldg. 
er PORTLAND, OREGON 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 
COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 


BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


Samples and Prices upon application 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
‘es J ; Wednesday, April 28, 1926. 
Conditions in the local paper industry are satisfactory for the 


time of the year and the demand for the various grades is nor- 
mal. Prices are generally being well maintained and reports of 
concessions are infrequent. Enthusiasm and activity continues 
to prevail in the sales organizations of the leading paper houses 
and many observers express the opinion that business will prove 
excellent for some little time. 

News print is in good demand and the consumption is keeping 
pace with the greater production being maintained this year. 
Stocks on hand are limited, with the result that the spot market 
is strong, with prices very firm. The new contract prices that 
came into effect at the beginning of the year have been a decided 
inducement to publishers to stock well ahead and the future is 
full of promise. 

The various grades of paper board are in good request, al- 
though prices have declined slightly. The volume of inquiries 
for future business is encouraging and it is believed in some 
quarters that prices will soon return to their former level. The 
fine paper, market is in a strong position and prices are holding 
up very well. The coarse paper market is practically unchanged 
and the demand for wrapping paper shows no signs of slackening. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Demand from the paper mills for ground wood is steady and, 
now that weather conditions are improving, production is gradu- 
ally expanding. However, offerings in the spot market are still 
scarce, and prices are generally firm. Scandinavian ground wood 
is quoted at from $40 to $45 a ton, ex dock, and domestic and 
Canadian mechanical pulp is selling at from $30 to $33 a ton, 
at pulp mill. 

Chemical Pulp 

The chemical pulp market is quieter than for some time. This 
situation is attributed to the fact that prices of the various grades 
of paper have not advanced while board prices have weakened. 
Consumers appear to be playing a waiting game in the expectation 
of large shipments of pulp when navigation on the Baltic opens. 

It is reported that ice-breakers are already clearing the 
channels in the Northern Baltic, and shipments will undoubtedly 
be leaving Sweden shortly, in the absence of more severe 
weather. Incidentally 33 per cent of the estimated production 
of sulphite and sulphate pulp manufactured in Sweden is al- 
ready sold for next year. The only changes in the prices quoted 
last week have been reported on No. 1 strong unbleached sulphite, 
which is now selling’ at from 3.10 to 3.25 cents a pound, and No. 1 
kraft, which is quoted at from 3.15 to 3.35 cents a pound. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Domestic old rope continues in fairly good demand from the 
paper mills. The request for foreign old rope is rather light 
at present. Imported and domestic bagging is moving slowly, 
although a revival is believed to be due, at any time, from now on. 
Prices are fluctuating slightly, but will become more steady when 
consumption shows signs of increasing. 


Rags 


Imported rags are somewhat more lively and slight concessions 
have been made in prices. This condition has probably been 
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brought about by the fact that many sellers abroad are believe 
to be liquidating their stocks. Domestic and imported roofing 
rags are in fair request, but offerings are limited, and prices ap 
generally steady. 


Waste Paper 


With the exception of white shavings, which remain very steady, 
the prices of waste paper are easier, especially in the lowe 
grades. While the board mills are reported to be active, it js 
believed that most of the manufacturers are only purchasing for 
immediate requirements on the expectation that prices will de. 
cline ‘even further in the near future. On the other hand, 
should the demand increase to any large extent, the market js 
bound to become firmer. 


Twine 


Trading in the twine market is satisfactory and is being in. 
fluenced favorably by the continued heavy consumption of wrap- 
ping paper. No radical changes have been reported in prices, 
which are holding up very well, on the whole. 


To Go Ahead with Simplified Practice 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincrton, D. C., April 28, 1926—Information has been re- 
ceived by the Simplified Practice Division of the Department of 
Commerce that the Association of Wax Paper Manufacturers has 
decided to go ahead accumulating data for a period of two months, 
beginning May 1 from its members which will be helpful in 
working out a simplified practice program. It was thought a few 
weeks ago that the industry would give up the simplification idea 
for the time being but this has been reversed. It is understood 
that the association manufactures about fifteen per cent of the 
tonnage of the waxed paper industry. After the tabulations have 
been arranged as the result of the data obtained it is understood 
that the association will again take up with the Department of 
Commerce the matter of going ahead with the simplification pro- 
gram. It is probable, in view of the coming of vacations, etc, 
that this program will not be carried forward to any great extent 
until the autumn. 


Committee on Stream Purification 


The Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers’ Association, at their 
annual meeting, appointed a committee on Stream Purification 
composed of: L, C. Anderson, of the W. B. Oglesby Paper Com- 
pany, Middletown, * Qhio; Tom Harvey, of The Gardner & 
Harvey Company, Middletown, Ohio, and H. P. Carruth of The 
Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. The duties 
of this committee will be to confer and act with similiar com- 
mittees of The American Paper and Pulp Association, The Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, and The Ohio 
State Board of Health, in the investigation of pulp and paper 
mill waste disposal problems, so that the stream purification 
measures of the state may be complied with most effectively. 


May Build Mill at Shelton, Wash. 


Porttanp, Ore., April 26, 1926—The Washington Pulp and 
Paper company, which is a subsidiary of the Zellerbach company, 
is considering a plant for Shelton, Washington. 
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F YOU are confronted 

with special color prob- 
lems such as fastness to 
light, fastness to alkali or 
soap; or if you have two- 
sidedness-troubles of del- 
icate shades, let our newly 
equipped laboratories as- 
sist you. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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RANA ANNA 
DRYER. FELTS 
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MULTIPLE PLY 


ENGLISH WEAVE | 


In Two, Three} Four,’ Five and Six 
Ply, 60. inches to 176 inches tn width. 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warechouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Offico—Holyeka, Mas. 


Salomon Bros.&Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE LINTERS $3 RAMIE 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE Paper TraDE JouRNAL 
, Wednesday, April 28, 1926. 
During the past week, an improved demand developed in the 


local chemical market. A satisfactory volume of inquiries for 
future business was also received by the manufacturers. Contract 
shipments have been moving at an excellent rate while spot sales 
have been more numerous than for some little time. Stocks in 
hand are apparently sufficient to take care of the prevailing re- 
quest and production is reported to be about normal for the time 
of the year. Prices are generally holding well up to schedule, 
although some slight concessions are believed to have been made 
on desirable orders. 

BLANC FIXE.—The condition of the blanc fixe market is 
practically unchanged and the demand for both the pulp and 
powder continues fairly good. Prices remain as previously quoted. 
The pulp is quoted at from $53 to $55 per ton, in bulk, and the 
powder is still selling at trom 4 to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, 
at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness continues to prevail in 
the bleaching powder market and, according to reliable reports, 
production is not in excess of requirements. Contract withdrawals 
are reported to be running at practically full capacity. Competi- 
levels. Bleaching powder is selling at from $2 to $2.40 per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is persistent and 
the consumption is being well maintained. Contract shipments are 
moving in large volume. The spot market is quite active. Plants 
are reported to be running at practically full capacity. Competi- 
tion for business is exceptionally keen at present. There have 
been reports of shading in some quarters but, on the whole, prices 
are very steady. Quotations on caustic soda range from $3.10 to 
$3.15 per 100 pounds, at works. Spot car lots are quoted at from 
$3.20 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. " 

CASEIN.—Offerings of casein at the present time are rather 
limited and prices are unsettled. An improvement in the market 
is. anticipated by many observers in the course of the next few 
weeks. Imported casein is now quoted at 17 cents a pound, in 
bags. Domestic casein is selling at from 16% to 17 cents per 
pounds, in bags. 

CHINA CLAY.—Trading in the china clay market is proceed- 
sng mostly along routine lines. Shipments on contract are moving 
at a normal pace. The spot market is rather quiet but the recently 
quoted prices are holding up very well. Domestic washed clay 
is still quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and pulverized at 
$10 a ton. Imported china clay is selling at from $13 to $22 a 
ton, in bulk, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Manufacturers of chlorine continue to report 
excellent withdrawals on contract. Demand for chlorine is being 
well maintained and prices rule very firm. The quotation on 
chlorine is still 4 cents a pound, in tanks or multi-unit cars, at 
works, on contract orders. The spot quotation is from 4% to 
4¥% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to fluctuate, and there 
appears to be a marked disposition on the part of buyers to hold 
out in the expectation of securing supplies at even more attractive 
levels. At the naval stores, the grades of rosin used in the paper 
mills are now being offered at from $10.50 to $13 per 280 pounds, 
ship side, in barrels. 

SALT CAKE —The salt cake market continues to exhibit a 
steady tone. Contract withdrawals are being well maintained and 
prices are holding up very well. The spot demand is about normal 
for the time of the year and stocks are reported to be amply suf- 
ficient to take care of current requirements. Salt cake is still 
_ being quoted at from $17 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Although the soda ash market is somewhat 
quieter, the condition of the industry is very sound. Contract 
withdrawals are moving at a satisfactory pace and production has 
been speeded up to take care of regular shipments. A slight im- 


provement has been noticed in the spot market, and prices re 
steady and firm. Contract quotations, in car lots, at works, 
100 pounds, range as follows: In bulk, $1.25; in bags, $1.38; 
in barrels, $1.63. 

STARCH.—No changes have been reported in the starch mp 
ket. Trading continues along routine lines and prices are bej 
well maintained. Stocks are reported to be in ample volume 
current requirements. Special paper makers’ starch is selling gf) 
$3.32 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.49 per 100 pounds, jg 
barrels. ; 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The tone of the sulphate of 
alumina market is steady and prices are unchanged. The moy. 
ment of both the commercial and: the iron free, on contract, is 
around normal. Demand for spot supplies has been fairly good 
of late. Sulphate of alumina is selling at from $2 to $2.05 per 
100 pounds, for the iron free, in bags, at works, and at from 
$1.40 to $1.45 for the commercial grades, > 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is in a particularly sound 
condition. Shipments on contract continue to: move in a satis 
factory manner. The quotation on the grades of. sulphur used 
in the paper mills ranges from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, a 
mine, and at from $20 to $21 a ton, ship side: 

TALC.—No radical changes have taken place in the talc market, 
Shipments on contract are being well maintained and prices rm 
main as recently quoted. American talc is selling at from $16 
to $18 a ton, at eastern mines, and at from $17 to $25 a ton, a 
western mines. French talc is ‘quoted at frém $18 to $22 a ton, 
in bags. : 


TORONTO DEMAND SLOWER 

(Continued from page 28) 
the Strathcona addition on which to erect the new plant. The 
company finds that the present site adjacent to the Current river 
park is not adequate to provide for future extensions under con- 
sideration and has decided to build on the Strathcona property 
directly east of the Provincial Paper Mills plant. The Thunder 
Bay Paper Co. will put up a four hundred ton news print mill 
which will be in operation in all units by January 1, 1931, and 
eventually employ seven hundred and fifty men, in place of the 
two hundred ton mill decided on at the commencement of the 
year. 

Rock work preliminary to the excavation for the installation of 
the second machine of the Provincial Paper Mills at Port Arthur 
is also in progress. : 

Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

O. H. Moore, of the Hinde and Dauch Paper Company, of 
Canada, Toronto, has been made vice president of the Canoe Lake 
Lumber Company, and F. J. Shannon, of the Automatic Paper 
Box Company, Toronto, has been elected a director of the organ 
ization. 

A. A. Mulholland, of Toronto, who was for some years owner 
of the Northumberland Paper Mills, Campbellford, Ont., has been 
elected Chairman of the Toronto Harbor Commission. 

During the annual “housecleaning” of the Cornwall canal of 
the St. Lawrence waterway, the mills of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills at Cornwall and the Provincial Paper Mills at Mille Roches 
had to slow down operations but have now resumed at fuil 


capacity. 


Japan Increases News Print Production 

[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincron, D. C., April 21, 1926.—Production by mills of the ” 
Japanese Paper Manufacturers’ Association during 1925 aggre 
gated 465,866 short tons and sales 449,301 tons, according to a re - 
port from H. B. Titus, office of the Commercial Attache, Tokyo. 
Production figures represent an increase of 14 per cent and sales 


figures of 11% per cept. over the preceding It is estimated 
that with the new equipment in operation this year the output for 
1926 will reach 500,000 short tons. 





